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‘he is a curious feature about the Polish 
retreat which seems so far to have escaped 
general notice. The Red Armies have ad- 
vanced very much faster on the northern than on the 
southern or Galician sector of the front. Indeed, 
during the past three weeks, though very heavy fighting 
on this latter sector has been reported by both sides 
almost every day, the Poles seem pretty well to have 
held their own. One of the first recommendations 
made by the Franco-British Military Mission ten days 
ago was that troops should be moved from the Galician 
front to the northern front, but there is no sign of any- 
thing of the sort having been done. Yet the northern 
front is the vital front from which the Reds are ad- 
vancing on Warsaw, whereas the Galician front is 
not, in a military sense, vital at all. What is the 
explanation? We profess no direct knowledge on 
the point, but an obvious explanation suggests itself. 
On the northern sector the Allies have fixed the future 
frontier of Poland and have undertaken to come to 
Poland’s assistance if the Russians should refuse to 
recognise it. In the south, on the other hand, the 
proposal made by the Allies in the Note of July 11th 
was that the armies should stop on the line held at the 
moment when the armistice was concluded, and the 
frontier question was left for future determination. 
The Poles recognise that if they once retire from East 
Galicia they will never get it back, since ethnologiéally 
it does not belong to them, so they are straining every 
nerve to hold their position there whilst surrendering 
that part of their line which the Allies have promised 
to defend. At any rate, if that is not the true ex- 
planation of these extraordinary military tactics, it 
is for the Poles to offer another. 





Who is most to blame for the delay in the armistice 
negotiations it is hard to say. The truth seems to be 
that neither side is really anxious for an armistice : 
the Russians because they are victorious, the Poles 
because they believe that if the fighting goes on the 
Allies will be forced to come to their assistance. The 
Russians, however, have certainly been the more 
successful in keeping themselves in the right. The 
Poles, according to the Paris Matin, were strongly 
urged by their French advisers (1) not to agree to be 
disarmed, and (2) not to open any political pourparlers 
with the Russians without the collaboration of the 
Allies. But clearly on these terms no armistice was 
possible. The terms of any armistice must include 
either a provision for the disarmament of the beaten 
side or else the fundamental political conditions of the 
future peace, leaving only the details to be negotiated. 
Otherwise the victors by agreeing to an armistice 
would merely be giving their opponents time to re- 
organise their forces. From its very first Note on the 
subject the Moscow Government has made it plain 
that it could not admit any clear distinction between 
armistice negotiations and peace negotiations; and 
when, therefore, it refused to deal with plenipotentiaries 
who represented only the Polish military authorities 
and not the Polish Government, it was acting not 
merely within its literal rights, but in the only way 
in which it could act without sacrificing all the advan- 
tages which have been gained by its armies. 


* * * 


In the whole matter the Allies are still acting as if 
they possessed some inherent moral right to dictate 
both to Russia and to Poland. For this attitude, no 
doubt, it is the French Government that is mainly to 
blame, since it will not consent to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
infinitely more sensible and realistic policy. At any 


rate, the consequence is that the Allies are assuming 
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a diplomatic position which does not correspond in 
the least to the military position. They use threats 
which, as the Moscow Government very well knows, 
they have no power to make good ; and so they reduce 
themselves to impotence, sacrificing Poland’s interests 
as well as their own for the sake of some ridiculous 
conception of amour propre—ridiculous because they 
cannot substantiate it. They know that the Russian 
Government is at the moment one of the three or four 
most powerful governments in the world, yet they 
refuse to “‘ recognise’ it, and treat it as if it ought to 
be grateful for the honour of even being telegraphed 
to. It is almost enough to make one feel that the 
post-war Europe is a world from which sanity has been 
banished. 
. * * 

Why, after all, should the Russians consent to nego- 
tiate with the Poles in London? They know perfectly 
well that all the members of such a Conference as was 
suggested in the Boulogne Note would be bitterly 
hostile to them. Presumably the British Secretary of 
State for War, with his “ hankerings” for an Anglo- 
German alliance against Bolshevism, would be a member 
of the Conference, and the Bolsheviks can hardly be 
expected to understand that Mr. Churchill does not 
matter and is only tolerated because he provides so 
excellent a foil for the Prime Minister’s comparatively 
** Liberal”’ attitude. Besides, the French would be 
there—and they would have to negotiate with three 
enemies instead of with one. In view of the military 
position which they hold they might well accept the 
proposal for an international conference, since it would 
afford them a unique opportunity of demonstrating 
their power to dictate—in this particular matter— 
to the rest of Europe ; but possibly they are more diffi- 
dent than we suppose. At all events, we cannot 
question their refusal. They possess both a moral 
right and a physical right to deal with Poland directly 
and alone; and all we can do is to declare war if we 
consider their terms intolerable. 

* * * 


Our own Government’s views on the Turkish Treaty 
were set out again by Lord Curzon this week in the 
House of Lords. The statesmen who made it, he said, 
were not incompetent idiots or deliberate knaves. 
Save for the retention of Constantinople by the Turks, 
about which he is a little doubtful, all is for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds. Turkey will keep 
her homelands in Asia Minor, a territory larger than 
Spain (a grand solace for the Sultan’s wounded feelings !) ; 
the Turkish population will revel in a fair system of 
taxation, since the Allies will manage their national 
finances; no reparations and no war indemnity are 
asked for. As for what she had lost—Armenia, Meso- 
potamia and Palestine were rightly forfeited on all 
grounds of humanity and policy, while Smyrna was not 
a Turkish province, “the area handed over to Greece 
contained a substantial Greek majority.” Now a 
good deal of Lord Curzon’s defence of the Treaty, 
against what he called the “unbroken vehemence ” 
of Lord Wester Wemyss’ attack, was perfectly sound. 
It is just that the Turks should lose the territories 
which for so many centuries they have devastated and 
misruled—though Lord Curzon’s indignation on this 
head would have sounded more convincing if he had 





not reminded us in the next breath that in 1914 we 
were eager to guarantee Turkey the absolute integrity 
of her possessions (that is, the right to go on misruling) 
provided she would remain neutral. But the case of 
Smyrna, as he well knows, cannot be disposed of in a 
glib sentence which states half the truth. Nor did he 
offer any justification for the handing over of Thrace 
to the Greeks, or for the shutting off of Bulgaria from 
the Hgean. Again, to have rescued Mesopotamia and 
Armenia may prove that the Supreme Council were 
not ‘deliberate knaves,” but we shall wait and see 
what is going to be done with those fortunate countries, 
before we decide whether they were “ incompetent 
idiots.” The real test of the settlement with Turkey 
is not what the Turks did in the past, but what Europe 
is going to do in the future. At present we see no 
sign of anything but a policy of drift. 
* * * 

We are glad to see by the latest reports that the 
evacuation of Valona by the Italians is at length in 
train. This step, distasteful as it is to the Imperialists, 
has really been forced on the Government by the 
political strength of the Socialists and by the obstinate 
refusal of the Italian proletariat to sacrifice itself in 
any sordid adventures in Albania. Italy now pledges 
herself to respect the integrity and independence of 
Albania, though she is still, for strategic reasons, to 
keep the little island of Saseno opposite Valona. To 
that, however, the Albanians apparently do not object, 
and it is hardly reasonable for anyone else to object, 
in the present state of the world, to Italy maintaining 
her military command of the Adriatic. Meantime her 
frustrated ambitions in Asia Minor have caused a further 
delay in the signing of the Turkish Treaty. It was 
understood a month or two ago that the Dodecannese, 
the A®gean Islands now in Italian occupation, would 
be handed over to Greece immediately the Peace 
was signed. The islands are overwhelmingly Greek in 
population and in sentiment, and there is no question 
but that they ought to be united with their motherland. 
Of late, however, there have been signs that Italy was 
repenting of her bargain, and various suggestions have 
been put forward as to concessions which Greece ought 
to make in return, either on the mainland, at Smyrna 
or in the Meander Valley, or in regard to the island of 
Rhodes. We believe that agreement is on the point 
of being reached; Greece will get most of the Dode- 
cannese, and a plebiscite will probably be taken in 
Rhodes. But this disagreeable haggle shows only too 
clearly the utter lack of principle in the Turkish settle- 
ment. Italy is, of course, behaving no worse than the 
rest of us; none of the self-appointed heirs of the 
Ottoman Empire can afford to throw stones at the others. 

* * * 


The indications are multiplying of the early approach 
of a serious crisis on the wages question. Unemploy- 
ment is already growing, and threatens to increase 
rapidly in the near future, and the attitude of the 
employers to demands for higher wages shows a stiffen- 
ing in direct proportion to the decline in trade prospects. 
There is, on the other hand, certainly no sign of a fall 
in the cost of living, and even a probability of a further 
rise. The determination of the workers to secure 
further wage advances is therefore naturally not 
diminishing, and there are at least a dozen important 
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sections now in the field with big demands which the 
employers show no disposition to concede. The miners, 
the engineers, the gasworkers, the wool and worsted 
workers, and the road transport workers have all 
reached something like a deadlock, and there is therefore 
a considerable pros that serious disputes will 
develop almost simultaneously in a number of these 
eases. Of course, it is still possible that compromises 
will be arranged, but the present attitude both of 
rvs and workers, and of the Government, seems 
to make this very doubtful. It seems that we must be 
prepared for a really big industrial crisis in the autumn— 
with more than a chance of added political complications 
over Ireland and Poland. 
> * * 


The Government has now definitely placed before 
the building trades its proposals for the dilution of 
skilled labour and for other changes designed to increase 
the available supply of workers. The official statement 
of these moat is not yet to hand; but, according 
to unofficial forecasts, they follow closely the sug- 
gestions of Lord Birkenhead on which we commented 
last week. If these forecasts are correct, it seems 
likely that the Government will find the building 
Trade Unions in no mood to accept its scheme. The 
majority of the Trade Unions did, indeed, agree to 
attend Friday’s meeting with Mr. Lloyd George and 
to hear him expound the scheme; but the Carpenters’ 
and Joiners’ Society, which is by far the largest single 
Union, though not the most deeply involved in the 
present shortage, refused to take any part in the Con- 
ference. It will be remembered that it was this Union 
which recently produced figures showing that only 
an insignificant proportion of its members were em- 
ployed on housing schemes, while large numbers were 
still on less essential or even “luxury” work. It has 
always been clear that some method of augmenting 
the supply of labour for the building industry is neces- 
sary; but there is little prospect of the Trade Unions 
consenting to any form of dilution until some attempt 
has been made to meet their views on the questions 
of unemployment and of the diversion of at least a 
respectable proportion of the existing skilled workers 
to urgent housing work. Promises and arguments, 
however skilful, will not get over the difficulty. The 
authorities must act and make it obvious that they 
are acting on the square. 


* + * 


If it is the case, as the reports in the Manchester 
Guardian and in other papers seem to indicate, that 
tenders made in due form by the Building Guilds in 
various areas are being deliberately set aside in favour 
of the tenders of private builders, even when the Guilds’ 
offers are the more favourable, the public ought to 
demand a full explanation, especially if, as the reports 
indicate, this is being done with the consent and ap- 
proval of the Housing Commissioners of the Ministry 
of Health. It is permissible to have different views 
on the prospects of Guild building; but in the cases 
quoted a vital principle of public policy appears to 
be at stake. Thus, it is alleged that at Stockport the 
Building Guild put in a tender lower by several hundred 
pounds than that of the private builders; but without 
informing the Guild, the Housing Committee, according 
to press reports, set aside the Guild tender, and 
asked the private builders to modify theirs. The 
Guild, it is stated, was afforded no opportunity to 
amend its tender, and the contract was given to the 
private firm. The Trade Unions, which are backing 
the Guild, now state that they will refuse to supply 
any labour to the firm which has secured the contract 
in this way. Thus, if the story is true, the Guild has 
been unfairly cut out; but in return Stockport will 
lose its chance of getting any houses built at all. There 
may, of course, some explanation other than the 


obvious one that private interests have been busy; 
but, if there is, it has not yet been given. 
* * * 


The International Miners’ Conference, which has been 
meeting in Geneva at the same time as the Second 
International, has successfully surmounted the diffi- 
culties which beset all attempts to re-establish effective 
and inclusive international Trade Union organisations. 
Thanks to the persistence of the British miners, and 
of Mr. Smillie in particular, all the various national 
sections have been persuaded to work amicably to- 
gether, and the question of “‘ war responsibilities *’ has 
not been raised. The decisions of the Congress have 
served to emphasize the essential similarity of the aims 
and programmes of the miners in various countries. 
There is common agreement as to the necessity of 
public ownership in the mining industry, and common 
agreement also that the administration must be, not 
bureaucratic, but based on a joint control by producers 
and consumers and representatives of the public: For 
the furtherance of this programme the Conference has 
instructed each of its national sections to work, and 
the scheme placed by the British miners before the 
Coal Commission has thus achieved an international 
sanction, and become, in its general outline at least, 
the programme of the miners all over the world. 

x * * 

The Irish Trades Union Congress, at its meeting 
this week, has had under discussion the situation 
arising out of the boycott of Sinn Fein and Catholic 
workers instituted in Belfast. There is ‘clearly a 
danger that, if this boycott goes on, it will lead to an 
economic crisis in this country as well as in Ireland ; 
for many of the workers affected are members of Trade 
Unions that are mainly British, and the appeal to 
these Unions to take action on behalf of theirlocked-out 
members will be difficult to resist even if the leaders 
desire to resist it. A boycott of the port of Belfast, 
except for essential foodstuffs, is already being sug- 
gested; and, while the British Unions will certainly 
think twice before taking so drastic a step, the outbreak 
of serious trouble among the dockers at the West Coast 
ports of England and Scotland would not be at all 
surprising. The Irish Trades Union Congress has so 
far done its best to keep the trouble within the nar- 
rowest possible limits; but it is doubtful how long 
this attitude can be maintained. The refusal of the 
Congress to affiliate either to the Second or to the 
Third International may be taken as indicating its 
desire to keep its hands as free as possible for facing 
its own very difficult situation, without adding inter- 
national complications and dissensions at the present 
time. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—The Government 
Bill for the Restoration of Order in Ireland nominally 
aims at facilitating convictions for political crime. 
But the “political criminal” must first be caught ; the 
trouble at present is that he never is caught ; and it is 
difficult to see how any powers in this direction can be 
obtained by Act of Parliament. According to the 
Government spokesmen themselves, the real obstacle in 
the way of restoration of Irish order is terrorism under 
which Irish opinion suffers as a result of the violence of 
a small group of extremists; but how is the alleged 
reluctance of the Irish people to assist in the detection 
of political crime to be overcome by any provision of the 
new Bill? The new Bill, however, by facilitating 
convictions, might work as a counter instrument to 
Sinn Fein terrorism, in which case its weight would 
fall not upon the members of the extremist societies, 
but upon “ moderate” Sinn Feiners (like the late Lord 
Mayor of Cork, for example). This danger should be 
emphasized by the Liberal and Labour critics of the 
Bill. The point is especially significant in view of the 
fact that a policy of victimising moderates for the deeds 
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of extremists has already come into play (without serious 
rebuke from Government) in the South of Ireland. 
The “ militarists”” who have justified the sacking of 
towns, and the shooting of harmless civilians, on the 
ground of retaliation, may, if they should get control 
of its machinery, find the new Act quite “ useful” 
after all. 
* * * 

PouiticaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—True to its ante- 
cedents the session that began with a solemn promise 
of Irish Home Rule is ending with a double dose of Irish 

coercion, After four months of intermittent talk, the more or 
less Liberal part of the Government’s policy, unopposed by the 
Opposition, ignored by the Nationalists, obstructed by nobody— 
a Bill that could have been coaxed through Committee in a week 
had its authors been in earnest—remains in suspense for three or 
four months more; while, on the other hand, the repressive part of 
the same Government’s policy, held discreetly in reserve through- 
out the greater part of the year, is brought in with the fall of the 
curtain and rushed breathlessly through all stages within a few 
hours, 
* * * 

Here, one would think, was guarantee enough of the Unionist 
majority’s mastery. Apparently that is not the opinion of the 
Unionists. Or if it is, then it must be that they want still more 
conclusive proofs of their supremacy, and are ambitious not merely 
to control the Government, but to be the Government. Indeed 
it is now clear that, by way of preface to the coming Liberal 
purge, they would willingly supplant Mr. Bonar Law, as I sug- 
gested some weeks ago, in favour of Sir Edward Carson, the only 
man, in their belief, capable at the same time of over-aweing 
Mr. Lloyd George and holding him fast for reaction. Personally 
I think they both overrate and misread the Ulster leader’s 
genius. Powerful for destruction, he has hitherto been a barren 
force in every other sense. As a menace to the Treasury bench 
from his native element below the gangway Leviathan directs 
the storm ; draw him on board with a hook and he will not be 
long in sinking the craft. 

* * * 

Nevertheless, I find myself in agreement with what I conceive 
to be the malcontent Tory view of the existing Unionist leader- 
ship. Secretly ambitious yet tormented by self-distrust, fluent 
and frequently effective in debate yet flaccid in council, jealous 
of his position to the point of touchiness, and at the same time 
content to be a mere mouthpiece for others, Mr. Law might be 
described as a bundle of opposites, each cancelling out the other 
so effectually that in the end nothing remains but a blurred 
cipher. But in that case, it may be asked, how comes it that the 
Government are so predominantly Tory in their policy? I 
might hand the poser on to Mr. Law’s Unionist critics, only I 
know what their answer would be—that when their leader is 
not echoing Mr. Lloyd George in the House he is acting as Sir 
Edward Carson’s gramophone in the Cabinet. 

* * * 

Oddly enough, the one man who seems never to be thought of 
for the Unionist leadership is Mr. Churchill, perhaps the most 
complete embodiment and certainly the most audacious ex- 
ponent of the prevailing Unionist spirit that the party now has 
in Parliament. One gets an impression that the Unionists are 
half-ashamed of their prophet and wholly afraid of the possible 
consequences of their own veiled discipleship, in which accordingly 
they indulge as fearfully yet as persistently as if it were some 
delightful but compromising drug—a cheering but also an inebria- 
ting cup, and one that must be shunned if the favour of a sober 
electorate is to be retained. What Mr. Churchill thinks of this 
anomalous position will doubtless be revealed in due time, though 
only at a price ; he expects and probably receives more than the 
proverbial penny for his published thoughts. Meanwhile, he 
may be assumed, and is indeed known, to have formed a perfectly 
definite judgment as to the courage and sincerity of his associates. 

* * * 

A clue to some of the speaker’s recent rulings, more particularly 
those relating to questions of foreign policy, is suggested to me by 
an old Parliamentary friend of Mr. Lowther, to the effect that in 
such matters it must be remembered that members are dealing 
with a former Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. I should have 
thought Mr. Lowther’s robust intelligence would have overcome 
even that handicap, and in fact some of his more disputable 
rulings have been on questions of purely domestic concern. 
Could he be succeeded in the Speakership by himself—but himself 
as in his memorable novitiate—what a bonfire there would be 
of this session’s timidities and pedantries ! 





“ VENDETTA ” AGAINST 
POLAND 


HOSE two old comrades in arms, the Morning 
Post and the National Review are professing 
to be very puzzled—perhaps they really 
are puzzled—as to why the “ progressive parties” 
in this country are to be “ found to-day ranged in an 
implacable and even malignant antagonism to Poland.” 
Here, they suggest, is a case which might have been 
expected to appeal essentially to Radical and Labour 
sentiment—the case of a little country, long oppressed, 
a subject nation rightly struggling to be free. ‘“‘ Poor 
little Poland, surrounded by formidable enemies, 
devastated by war, stricken by famine, is held up as 
a danger to the peace of Europe. . . . What is the 
explanation of this vendetta against Poland?” 


The possible answers to this question, suggested 
by the questioners, are that the “ vendetta” is partly 
due to pro-Bolshevism and partly to Jewish propaganda 
with “invented stories of pogroms which never took 
place.” Mr. Belloc, in a letter which we publish this 
week, suggests tentatively as a third alternative that 
it is mainly due to religious prejudice, that is, to pre- 
judice against the Roman Catholicism of the Polish 
people. But on the face of them none of these sugges- 
tions are adequate. It is doubtless true that Jewish 
propaganda has been responsible for “stories of 
pogroms which never took place ’’—though it is to be 
noted that in the very issue of the Morning Post in 
which this phrase occurs there is a despatch from 
* our special correspondent ’’ in Warsaw which speaks 
of the imminent danger of “ anti-Jewish excesses ” 
in Poland, and expresses the fear that all the appeals 
of the authorities will be insufficient to prevent “the 
old racial conflict breaking out in the next few days 
in a virulent form.” But after all there is very little 
actively pro-Jewish sentiment in Great Britain, even 
in “ progressive”’ circles. Anti-Jewish excesses are 
duly condemned, but they do not arouse strong feeling 
or affect “ progressive ’’ views of policy. This country 
is peculiarly free from anti-Semitism, but it is free also 
from pro-Semitism. And the same may surely be 
said about “ pro-Bolshevism.”’ It searcely exists, and 
certainly does not exist at all in many of the most 
influential quarters in which Polish policy has been 
emphatically condemned. As for religious prejudice, 
it may be that that is a factor with some people— 
conceivably, for instance, in the mind of the Prime 
Minister—but we very much doubt whether the majority 
of British “ progressives’? are even aware that the 
Poles are Catholics. Moreover, can anyone seriously 
suggest that anti-Catholic feeling is an appreciable 
political factor anywhere in this country, outside 
perhaps certain districts in Lancashire? It is more 
than a year since we began to draw attention in these 
columns to the dangers of the new Polish Imperialism, 
and we have taken a somewhat leading part perhaps 
in the “‘ vendetta.’”” Yet we are not conscious of any 
pro-Semitism. In our view indeed it is Poland’s greatest 
misfortune that she has so large a Jewish population, 
which she cannot assimilate. Nor have we ever 
feared for the fate of the Bolsheviks at Poland’s hands. 
Still less are we inclined to prefer the Judaic or Ortho- 
dox religions to the Catholic faith. So the mystery 
remains. 

If the Morning Post and the National Review, however, 
are really seeking to get at the truth in this matter, 
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it is possible that we can help them. For their question 
is quite easy to answer. There is no “ vendetta 
against Poland” amongst the “ progressive parties ” 
in this country. That statement will, we believe, 
receive unanswerable confirmation the moment it is 
clear that the Bolsheviks are seeking to oppress Poland 
or to destroy her freedom. The truth is that the 
picture suggested by the phrase, “ Poor little Poland 
struggling to be free” does not correspond even 
remotely with the facts about Polish policy during the 
past eighteen months. Poland has been seeking not 
freedom but empire. We are very willing to admit 
that her motives may have been much more idealistic 
and romantic than those which are usually associated 
with the word “ imperialism,” but the fact itself remains 
that this young and inexperienced state “ rightly 
struggling to be free,” has not ceased, until a few weeks 
ago, to dream of a Greater Poland stretching, in what 
to Poles is almost a hallowed phrase, “ from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea.’ The “ progressive” parties in 
Great Britain have objected not to Polish nationalism, 
but to this grotesque perversion of it. For our part, 
we are not over-enthusiastic about the independence 
of small nations asa thing desirable in itself; we support 
Irish freedom, for example, only because it is clear that 
the Irish people will not consent to the Union; and we 
should have no special objection to the creation on 
reasonable conditions of a Polish Empire stretching 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea if there were the 
slightest prospect that such an arrangement would 
lead to political contentment and stability in Eastern 
Europe. But there is not. Our “ vendetta” against 
Poland, or rather against the Polish Government, 
is a vendetta which we should pursue against any 
Government whose policy was calculated to postpone 
any definite settlement in Eastern Europe and make 
further wars inevitable. 


It may, of course, be said, indeed it has often been 
said, that Poland’s aims have not been “ imperialist,”’ 
and that in her offensive this summer against Russia 
she was acting (1) purely on the defensive, and (2) as 
the representative of Europe, protecting civilisation 
against the barbarous Bolsheviks. As far as the 
latter motive is concerned it is only necessary to point 
out that the Polish armies did not move last year, 
when by co-operation with Denikin they might have 
freed all central Russia including Moscow from the 
Bolshevist yoke. It is well known on the contrary 
that the Polish authorities most anxiously desired, 
and in certain ways contributed to, Denikin’s defeat, 
bécause his victory would have imperilled Polish plans 
for the break-up of Russia. For the accuracy of this 
statement it is obviously not possible to quote author- 
ities, but the Entente Governments, as well, of course, 
as Denikin’s Government itself, were perfectly well 
aware of it. It is not a disputable matter; to be 
ignorant of it is to be ignorant of what was one of 
the governing factors in the 1919 situation in Russia. 

As for the proposition that the Polish advance 
three months ago was a purely defensive step it can 
only be put forward by people who are either dishonest 
or else almost incredibly blind. There is, of course, 
a very broad sense in which any military operations 
can be described as defensive. A German occupation 
or annexation of Belgium might, for instance, quite 
plausibly be represented as a defensive measure against 
some hypothetical attack by Great Britain. But in 
any reasonable sense of the word it is quite impossible 
to describe the campaign which led to the occupation 


of Kieff by the Poles as a “ defensive’ measure. For 
many previous months the Poles had been receiving 
offers of peace from the Russian Government, offers 
which they either ignored or evaded. When they 
could evade them no longer they advanced prepos- 
terous claims—e.g., the 1772 frontiers—as a basis for 
the negotiations and to make assurance doubly sure 
named Borisoff as the place of meeting. Borisoff 
was naturally not acceptable to the Russians, who 
offered to negotiate in Moscow, Petrograd, Warsaw, 
Dorpat, London, Copenhagen or anywhere else not 
on the actual battlefront. The Poles replied that it 
must be Borisoff or nowhere; and it was on that 
point that the negotiations nominally broke down. 
But it is surely unnecessary to labour proofs of the 
fact that at that time the Polish Government was 
determined not to negotiate but to fight. Immediately 
afterwards the “ purely defensive campaign began. 
Regarded from a strictly military point of view it was 
the most remarkable defensive campaign in history. 
It consisted of a great rush at breakneck speed into the 
heart of Southern Russia, extending to Kieff and far 
to the south-east of Kieff towards the goal of the Black 
Sea, and ending on a line almost double the length of 
the original line, with a huge salient, which would have 
been utterly untenable for any length of time, even 
if the Polish forces had been several times more numerous 
than they were. If this was really General Pilsudski's 
idea of defensive tactics, he must surely be the most 
incompetent general ever known outside China. 

But, of course, General Pilsudski’s objects were not 
defensive, and it is safe to say that no one in Poland 
supposed for a moment that they were. The Polish 
plan was to carve up Western Russia into a series of 
states, some directly ruled by Poland, others under 
Polish suzerainty, thus cutting Russia off from any 
direct contact with the West, forcing her back as it 
were upon Asia, and making Warsaw the great centre 
and capital of Eastern Europe. This seems to have 
been the scope of what most Poles regarded as Poland’s 
historic “‘mission’—upon which they set out with 
all the enthusiasm of crusaders. But we have it on 
the authority of a special correspondent of the Times 
(July 81) that some Poles, even in official positions, 
went considerably further than this, and believed 
that “it was the mission of Poland to enter Moscow, 
subject all Russia to Poland, and place a Polish ruler 
on the Russian throne.” 

Now can anyone considering all these facts, the 
well-known aspirations of the Poles, their behaviour 
in Lithuania and East Galicia, their refusal to assist 
Denikin, their subsequent refusal to negotiate, and 
the strategy of their “defensive ’’ campaign, really 
hold that Polish policy was not imperialistic to the point 
of an almost insane extravagance? That at any rate 
is the view which the “ progressive” parties in this 
country have taken of the matter. The Poles have 
all the national egotism of a young nation, and it is 
possible to forgive them for cherishing such aspirations 
and even for believing that against Red Russia they 
might achieve them—more especially when we remem- 
ber how they were encouraged in their folly by certain 
of their Western advisers. But it was not and is not 
possible to excuse a practical policy based on such 
ideas and leading, as it has led, to such disastrous 
consequences. The Polish adventure destroyed for 
the time being—and perhaps, as it seemed at first, 
for years—the possibility of establishing peace in 
Europe, That, and not Jewish gold or Bolshevist 
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leanings or religious intolerance, is the secret of the 
great mystery of the “ vendetta against Poland.” 
Everybody in this country we believe without exception 
desires to see a strong and an absolutely independent 
Poland. But some people measure the strength of a 
nation by the number of square miles over which it 
rules, others by its ethnological and spiritual homo- 
geneity and its internal stability. That is the real 
difference between the Morning Post, the National 
Review, and “ progressive parties.” 


THE RUSSO-GERMAN TREATY 


RED UNDERSTANDING WITH GERMANY. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


I learn on excellent authority that the Soviet Government con- 
cluded a secret treaty with Germany a few weeks before the Polish 
offensive opened. This treaty was made in anticipation of a 
Bolshevist attack on Poland. Its main conditions are as follows : 

(1) That Russia, wit':ut any interference from Germany, should 
be allowed to appropriate all Poland’s arms, munitions, rolling- 
stock, and foodstuffs. 

(2) That, after the conquest of Poland, Russia should be per- 
mitted to send a number of Red commissars to Poland to control 
the export of Polish supplies in all forms. 

(3) That Russia should then completely evacuate Poland in 
favour of Germany. That the Germans should hold Poland as a 
guarantee against Russia’s future credits in return for German 
goods and German labour. 

Germany is guarding her eastern frontiers not against a Bol- 
shevist invasion, but as a precaution against raids by lawless Bol- 
shevist bands out for loot. There is no anticipation of any other 
form of attack on Germany. Hence her “ strict neutrality.” 

There is a way, however, by which the Bolshevists could avoid 
carrying out their treaty with Germany, and that is by the creation 
of a Polish Red Army. This they are already doing. When that 
army is formed the Russians would withdraw, leaving the Germans 
to take such steps as they could, in face of a Polish Red Army in 
possession. 

Having, as they anticipate, dealt with Poland, the Bolshevists 
intend to concentrate their forces for an attack on Rumania and 
Bessarabia. They are convinced that the British Government will 
not give active aid to Poland. In the meantime the preparations 
for forming a Red Army of Poles are proceeding rapidly. 


HE Times on Thursday gave the greatest possible 
prominence to the above statement and devoted 
some very serious reflections to it in a leading article. 

Yet manifestly it is a pure fabrication from beginning to 
end. It is not conceivable that a single sentence in it is 
true or has even any foundation. 

At the time when this “ treaty ” is alleged to have been 
concluded, the Social Democrats were in power in Germany, 
with the anti-Imperialist and bitterly anti-Bolshevist Herr 
Miiller as Chancellor. What we are asked to believe is that 
Herr Miiller agreed (1) that Germany, whose most desperate 
need is for credit, should grant credits to Russia; (2) that 
she should undertake a military occupation of Poland, but 
should forgo any share of the foodstuffs or other supplies 
which might be found in that country ; (8)—by implication 
—that instead of disarming she would raise the fresh troops 
necessary for the above purpose, defy the Allies, and face the 
inevitable and immediate consequence of a reimposition of 
the Allied blockade and the advance of the Allied armies 
in Western Germany. In return for all this she was to get 
nothing save the kind permission of the Soviet Government 
to occupy Poland, purely temporarily and without per- 
quisites. Russia was to retain beneficial occupation of her 
Polish estate, and eventually to regain complete possession. 

But the Bolshevists, of course, never carry out their 
agreements—that is a well-known fact without which no 
story about them would be complete—so they planned to 
create a Red Polish Army which would dish the Germans 
when they tried to occupy the country. And these secret 
plans they communicated to the Times’ “ correspondent ” ; 
but apparently they failed to explain to him how, having 
dished the Germans in this characteristic fashion, they 
proposed to obtain the German credits,’ the German goods 
and the German labour which constituted the raison d’étre 
of the whole arrangement. They did tell him, however, it 








seems, about their plans concerning Rumania and Bes- 
sarabia, and it is not easy to understand why they should 
have concealed from him their intentions regarding their 
proposed annexation through Hungary of Czecho-Slovakia 


and Switzerland—thus threatening Paris. However, he is 
evidently well-informed as to what is going on in the area 
which the Bolsheviks have only occupied during the past 
week, for he tells us that “ the preparations for forming a 
Red Army of Poles are proceeding rapidly.” Rapidly, 
mark you! And the Times considers that the whole 
matter ‘‘ assuredly merits the attenticn of the Entente.” 

It would be interesting to know the precise origin of this 
remarkable revelation. It may, of course, have come from 
some Polish propaganda bureau and reached the Times 
indirectly. But, from the “ excellent authority ” onwards, 
it reads exactly like a report from our own military “ secret 
service *—which, after all, must produce something or 
other in return for the large Supplementary Vote which has 
just been demanded for it from the House of Commons. 
On the whole we are inclined to think it is “S.S. Stuff.” 
It shows an ingenious ignorance, a naive credulity, and a 
determination to preduce just the information that is 
wanted (in the War Office), which no one but a Secret Service 
agent could display—or so, at least, we should suppose. 
But the invention of news of this sort became so extensive 
an industry all over Europe during the war that it is impos- 
sible to be sure. In any case, the further problem remains : 
Why did the Times—which, of course, knows better—make 
use of such stuff ? 


“COMMUNISM” AND LABOUR 
POLICY 


HE rival claimants to the title of “The Socialist 
International”’ are meeting simultaneously, the 
one at Moscow and the other at Geneva. Two 
infallible “‘ Popes” of Socialism are issuing 

their rival decrees, and the Socialist and Labour world 
in every country in Europe is disputing about their 
respective claims to the apostolic succession. That 
neither Conference represents the Socialist Movement 
is obvious, and still less does either represent the 
organised Labour Movement of the world, even on its 
political side. The Third International, the “Pope” 
of Communism, centres round the Russian Bolsheviks 
and the Italian Socialist Party, with smaller parties 
and fractions from many other countries, and with the 
German Independents and the French Official Socialists 
attending in a consultative capacity. The Second 
International, representing a constitutional, evolution- 
ary, and primarily political policy, centres round the 
British Labour Party and the German Majority 
Socialists, with their train of smaller parties and frac- 
tions, and, since this week’s decision, with the addition 
of the dissentient “right” or “ patriotic’ fraction 
recently expelled from the French Socialist Party. 
In short, the European Socialist Movement is split 
from end to end, and all the parties have either joined 
one of the two opposing groups or are hovering doubt- 
fully between them, like our Independent Labour Party. 

The real tendencies in the European Labour Move- 
ment are not, however, by any means so clearly divisible 
into two rival groups as this sharp confrontation of 
two “Internationals” would appear to imply. Des- 
pite the Communist Party which was formed in London 
last week-end, and despite Third Internationalist 
tendencies in the I.L.P., it is safe to say that there is 
very little really ‘“‘ Communist ” opinion, in the revolu- 
tionary sense in which the word is now used, in this 
country. On the other hand, it is almost equally true 
that nobody, except those who take an actual share 
in its work, cares a brass button for the Second Inter- 
national or for its opinions, or expects it to exercise 
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any real influence on the course of Labour development 
in this or other countries. The British Labour Move- 
ment, despite its lively indignation at the wanton 
aggressions of the Allies against Russia, is far from 
being Bolshevik, or from showing any sympathy 
towards Bolshevism ; but it is equally far from being 
impressed by “debating society ”’ internationalism of 
the kind which is in favour at Geneva. It is, as a 
matter of plain fact, far more concerned with its own 
internal difficulties and problems than with questions 
of international action. It demands that Russia 
shall be left alone to work out her own destiny; but 
it claims from Russia, and from any other foreign 
country or Labour Movement, an equal freedom to 
work out for itself its own destiny and its own methods. 


The Communist, or Bolshevik, Movement at present 
includes three distinct elements. Its Russian sup- 
porters are not Socialists playing their usual and 
comparatively simple réle of opposition to a capitalist 
Government, but Socialists upon whom the responsi- 
bility of government directly rests. Of its other 
adherents, one group comes from countries possessing 
strong Communist movements, in which a revolution 
that may place them in power seems at least possible 
in the early future. The remainder represent fractions 
coming from countries in which there is, almost admit- 
tedly, no prospect of revolution. The attitude of these 
groups, so far as they consist of rational persons, 
naturally tends to be different. Whatever they may 
sometimes say, with the purpose either of shocking or 
of embarrassing their Labour or Capitalist opponents, we 
may assume that the real leaders of Soviet Russia are 
far more intent on consolidating their gains and estab- 
lishing a durable system in the territory which they 
control than on fermenting world revolution at the 
imminent risk of destroying themselves. Both the 
remaining groups, on the other hand, want the Russian 
Revolution to help them in their struggle with their 
own governing classes. Whether their immediate object 
is actual revolution or, as here, only revolutionary 
agitation, they want the Red Flag to fly at Moscow as 
a danger signal to capitalists and a rallying point for 
revolutionaries. Moscow, while pursuing in its diplo- 
matic relations its own policy of peace and consolida- 
tion, is quite willing to abet them as far as it can without 
endangering this policy. It is, indeed, positively to its 
advantage that the danger signal should fly as con- 
spicuously as the peace ensign while negotiations are 
going on. While, therefore, M. Tchitcherin and Lord 
Curzon exchange polite notes and proposals, the Third 
International sends forth to the world messages designed 
pour épater, not merely the bourgeois, but also the 
official Socialists and Labour leaders of the various 
countries. It is the present “game” of the Third 
International to appear a good deal more extreme than 
it really is, or would be if action, rather than words, 
were in question. This, indeed, appears plainly enough 
when, after their revolutionary mission has been 
painted in the reddest pigments, the practical advice 
given by Lenin to British Communists is that they 
should affiliate to the Labour Party, and thus indirectl 
become a part of the Second International with which 
the Third is openly at war. 

The Convention which formed the British Communist 
Party last week-end accepted this advice. It declared 
in favour of the Soviet system, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and affiliation to the Third International, 
and then decided to apply for affiliation to the Labour 
Party. It is true that this Convention represented very 
little, and that the new party is not important. It is 
at present little more than a reorganisation of the small 
British Socialist Party—itself the product of two 
earlier reorganisations—with a few thousand additional 
members drawn from other left-wing organisations. 


It does, however, provide for the first time a rallying 


point for such revolutionary Communist opinion as 
exists in this country, and it does include a few men 
with an undoubted capacity for agitation. It may, 
therefore, in view of the possible fissure of other organisa- 
tions, such as the I.L.P., in which opinion is strongly 
divided, come to possess a greater importance than it 
can claim to-day. 

We do not, however, believe that British Com- 
munism, created in deliberate imitation of Russian 
Bolshevism, and so far quite devoid of original ideas 
of its own, represents at all the main current of dis- 
content with the older methods and policy of organised 
Labour in this country. That such discontent exists is 
obvious ; but we are convinced that the indiscriminate drift 
to revolutionism, which is all that British Communism 
really implies, has not the smallest chance of capturing 
the minds of the majority of British workers, or even 
of that active “conscious minority” by which all 
movements are directed. Most of these revolutionary 
Communists would themselves admit that nothing is 
less likely than an early successful revolution in this 
country. Their whole policy, in fact, is oriented towards 
an event which they themselves do not expect to take 
place. The possibility of their making even such 
progress as they are making to-day depends essentially 
on the present international situation, and above all on 
the continuance of a state of virtual war between this 
country and Russia. This provides the food for daily 
agitation; remove it, and the agitators will be at 
once confronted with a demand for their positive 
programme and asked what, for example, they propose 
to do at once in preparation for a revolution which, 
most of them admit, is not immediately imminent. 
At present our Communists have not a word to say 
in reply to such questions ; and, this being their case, 
they are bound, as soon as the temporary conditions 
cease to favour them, either to go under or else be 
compelled to develop a constructive policy capable of 
immediate application, and therefore not possessing @ 
directly medias. - o content. 

But, it may be said, even if they are bankrupt them- 
selves, may they not thrive on the equal bankruptcy 
of the official Labour Movement? It is, indeed, true 
that, despite its paper programmes, the Labour Move- 
ment here is at present effective neither as a political 
party nor as an economic force. It makes slowly its 
political gains ; but it owes far more in this sphere to 
the unpopularity and obvious class-bias of the Coalition 
than to any positive appeal of its own. Moreover, it 
is a plain fact that, in the industrial sphere, the Trade 
Unions are swinging helplessly about, lacking in leader- 
ship, and in most cases asking for more wages largely 
because there is nothing else that they are quite sure 
that they want—at all events nothing which they can 
formulate as a practicable demand. 

The revolutionary Communist, of course, often 
maintains that this impasse is inevitable, that we have 
reached a stage at which practicable demands that are 
realisable under capitalism can no longer be formulated, 
and that the only possible policy is revolution—itself 
possible only after long preparation on which all efforts 
must be concentrated. But such reasoning convinces 
few. However sweeping may be the social trans- 
formation which it is necessary to contemplate—and 
we believe that ultimately it must affect the whole 
basis of our social system—it seems clear that, under 
the conditions which exist in this country, the main 
preparation for it must take the form not of mere 
revolutionary agitation but of positive piecemeal 
transformations in the spheres of industry, of local 
government, and of national politics. It is because the 
official leaders of Labour, with either too narrowly 

rliamentary an outlook or with no outlook at all, 
love not begun to face the problem of formulating this 
evolutionary policy—in which all sections of the — 
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Movement, and many who are now outside it or even 
hostile to it, could co-operate—that the “‘stalemate’’ 
theory of the present situation has become plausible, 
and that a section of the British Movement is drifting 
aimlessly “‘ leftwards,” in the direction of a Bolshevism 
in which it does not believe. 

It is not by looking to Russia and the Third Inter- 
national, or to the orthodox Socialist Parties of the 
Second International, that Labour in Great Britain 
stands to advance itself, or to do the best for the whole 
world, but by facing its own distinctive problems— 
which are largely different from those of the Continent 
—in its own way, and by applying to their solution 
its own ideology, which is clearly distinct from the 
ideology which some of its leaders are still inclined to 
borrow from the Continent. We need to hear less of 
what Lenin or Kautsky say, less of Soviets and dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, or of the constitutional 
*“Marxism”’ of the German Socialist tradition; and 
to see more of a serious attempt to work out, in relation 
to British problems, the proper next steps in political 
reorganisation, the new place of Trade Unionism in 
the structure of Society, and the best means of establish- 
ing, not the “ dictatorship of the proletariat,’’ but the 
contrel of Society by those who perform useful social 
service in the interests of the whole community. 


TILAK—A PORTENT 


HEN Tilak died in Bombay, at the end of last 
week, his body was cremated, not according 
to the universal Hindu custom in the privacy 
of the burning-ghat, but on the seashore in 

the presence of an innumerable company of mourners. 
The incident is unparalleled. But so was Tilak, in his 
character, influence, and career. He was a Brahmin 
and orthodox, his peisonal life being laid along the 
ancient ways. But since he was, ineverything associated 
with his public activity, so entirely a man apart, 
it was fitting that even the immemorial funeral rites 
of his race and religion should be modified in his honour. 
The man himself was a portent, and as such the his- 
torians of British India will have to deal with him. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak was a Mahratta of the Deccan. 
His sixty-five years were for the most part spent at 
Poona, the old capital of Maharashtra. It was from 
Poona that, forty years ago, he achieved his first 
conquest of the young generation, at that time no 
more politically conscious in the Bombay Presidency 
than it was in Bengal. The liberal viceroyalty of Lord 
Ripon had not yet stirred the reform movement; the 
Indian National Congress was still unborn. But Tilak 
was already a leader. From earliest manhood he appears 
to have exerted some measure of the mysterious power 
which, beginning with his immediate circle, was ex- 
tended with the years over the widest following ever 
commanded by an Indian leader. For some time it 
included even the young Gokhale, who was then the 
brilliant hope of the Fergusson College. But between 
two such minds and tempers as those of Tilak and 
Gokhale there could be nocommunion. They separated, 
and for thirty years the Indian political movement 
reflected in its opposing wings the violently contrasted 
thought, manner, and practice of these two men— 
no less wide apart, let us say, than Mazzini and Cavour, 
or Cobden and Disraeli. 

Gokhale was a modern, an intellectual, a Millite ; 
a man born to affairs and for public assemblies ; extra- 
ordinarily assiduous, exact, reasonable, with an added 
grace that came of his complete devotion to the religion 
of public service. Tilak was a man whom the European 
could not describe, or recognise. His presence was, to 
nearly all Englishmen, most unattractive. He had no 
fineness of feature or manner. His utterance in 


English was indistinct; and in England last year he 
struck many people as one of the poorest platform 
speakers ever sent from India. Decent Englishmen 
trusted Gokhale at sight. They never knew what to 
make of Tilak, but mostly they disliked him intensely. 
So far from being a modern, Tilak was avowedly hostile 
to modernism, certainly in matters of religious and 
social tradition. Indeed, his European enemies always 
maintained that his influence was evil first of all because 
it was deliberately used for the exploitation of popular 
superstition. They despised him for taking part in 
the orgiastic worship of Ganpati (the elephant-headed 
divinity). They hated him all the more because they 
could not accuse him of having broken caste or cut 
himself off in any other way from the mass of his own 
people; while they insisted that, among the varied 
forms of seditious evangelism in India, there was 
nothing more dangerous than Tilak’s revival of the 
cult of Sivaji, the renowned Mahratta chieftain of the 
seventeenth century. Tilak, they were certain, was a 
diabolical force. He was a poisonous enemy of the 
British Raj. Tilak himself was consistent in his denial 
of the charge. But if he had been everything that the 
Anglo-Indian Press said he was, who, knowing the 
outline of his history, could wonder ? 

Tilak’s temper and policy, and Tilak’s place in the 
Indian pantheon, were determined by the Government 
of Bombay, which, from his early manhood to the 
last year of his life, pursued him with a singular mingling 
of ingenuity and dull persistence. It made Tilak the 
central figure in a series of causes celébrés ; three times 
it succeeded in getting him put away. Tilak, as a very 
young publicist, declared that the young Raja of 
Kolhapur was being cruelly treated by the Dewan 
(Prime Minister) of the State. The Bombay Govern- 
ment prosecuted him for defamation, and he spent 100 
days in jail. This was his first adventure of the kind. 
The second came in 1897, when during the excitement 
caused by the preventive measures against the plague. 
then freshly ravaging Western India, two British 
officers were murdered at Poona. A speech of Tilak’s 
was alleged to have inflamed the mob. He spent a 
year in prison. That year should be marked as the 
division between the old India and the new: it was of 
incalculable significance. There followed for Tilak a 
long interval during which he was entangled in the 
Taj-Maharaj affair, a case in which he was charged 
with the maladministration of an estate in trust. In 
the court of first instance it went against him; in the 
court of appeal he won. But several more years of 
his life had been absorbed, and all India was con- 
vinced that Tilak was being persecuted by the Govern- 
ment because the Government feared him. Then 
came the great trial of 1908, first of an unending line 
of sedition cases. The bomb had appeared in Bengal. 
Tilak, who directed two weekly papers in Poona, one 
English and the other vernacular, had written of the 
outrage in the manner, more or less, of countless news- 
papers explaining the. terror in Ireland to-day. He 
went to jail, at Mandalay, for six years. Released on 
the eve of the war, in his sixtieth year and in broken 
health, he endeavoured to purchase immunity from the 
Crimina! Investigation Department by signing a declara- 
tion of loyalty, and for a time he kept quiet. But when 
Mrs. Besant raised the standard of Home Rule for 
India, the challenge was too much for him. The year 
before his long imprisonment he had broken up the 
National Congress at Surat. He now joined with Mrs. 
Besant to snatch the control of the machine from the 
Moderates, impotent since the death of Gokhale. 
Once again, in 1916, he was prosecuted by the insatiable 
Bombay Government, but nothing worse befell him in 
this final stage than the depositing of securities 
(Rs, 40,000) for good behaviour. The day had come at 
Jast for a forlorn attempt at reprisals. In his book 
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on Indian Unrest Sir Valentine Chirol had summarised 
the official indictment of Tilak. The old man brought 
suit for libel, some nine years having passed, and he 
came to England in the dual character of litigant and 
National Congress delegate to the joint committee on 
the Indian* Reforms Bill. The writer of an obituary 
notice described the libel suit as ‘a good instance of 
Hindu tenacity of a grievance and love of litigation.” 
But even for a European who deemed himself to have 
been slandered in a book circulated over the world, 
six years in prison and a war dividing the continents 
might count as a quite considerable addition to the 
law’s delays. ' 

However that be, Tilak’s struggle was over. There 
was nothing left for him but to return to India and 
await the end. The strange and romantic history of 
British India contains no tale of a life in any sense 
comparable with this. From beginning to end it is a 
miserable, a depressing, a baffling business; and one 
can imagine that there is not a senior official in any 
Indian Secretariat to-day who is not, as he thinks of 
it, swept by a feeling of utter humiliation. Tilak was a 
man of original power, intellectual and emotional. It 
is not conceivable that without such power a man 
could both retain his hold upon the multitude and, 
throughout four decades, so outrageously chequered, 
keep his place as the guru and political prophet 
of generations of educated Indian youth. In the 
clubs of Anglo-India they say that Tilak was 
the most malignant and corrupt of intriguers. 
He ought, they said, to have been immured in the 
remote era before Ripon went out to the East. In 
the villages and colleges of India, on the contrary, 
they say and are persuaded that Tilak was a prophet 
and martyr, the first man to see and make known the 
vision of an India renewed in freedom and strength. 
One view or the other is preposterously wrong. Repel- 
lent as Tilak indubitably was to the average English- 
man, it seems impossible to believe that the Bombay 
Government was right. The bare thought of a Governor 
such as Lord Sydenham setting out to annihilate a 
force such as Tilak, suggests the laughter of the Hima- 
layan deities. But what could British India, as we 
know it, do with such a man? And what, again, is 
to happen to any imperial system which, presented 
with the problem of a Tilak, can offer nothing but the 
Crown Prosecutor and a felon’s cell ? 


THE BEAUTY OF BUTTER 
Be it is officially announced, is to be scarce 


again in a few weeks. It is not easy for an 

ordinary innocent person to see why. The fields 
are full of cows, and the country is full of people to milk 
the cows. One never realised until the last few years how 
dependent one was on Continental countries for a food 
that one always liked fresh and bought from Devonshire 
or Ireland. One felt that, so long fas Devonshire and 
Ireland remained, Denmark might go hang. Alas! how- 
ever, even in England itself, the butter-producers produce 
butter no longer in the old quantities. If one visits a dairy 
in Sussex nowadays, the farmer will probably tell you : 
‘ [have given up making butter. It pays me better to 
sell the milk, and it’s less trouble.” But why this passion 
for milk, one wonders? Has the world suddenly gone 
mad for milk? Children and invalids have a reasonable 
excuse for drinking it, but it is no taste fora man. Occa- 
sionally one does see a full-grown man drinking it hot out 
ofatumbler. It is not a pretty sight. What error out of a 
dark past is he expiating in this way? Is he a pre-Aryan 
Savage who can find no better food than this? His stunted 
ancestors, we are told, fed on the milk of sheep and goats, 
even before the discovery of the cow. Why does not he 
go the whole goat and revert to this primitive diet ? There 





are, no doubt, people who have a taste for goat’s milk even 
to-day, as there are people who have a taste for the eggs of 
geese. They prefer strength to sweetness of flavour. We 
have known some who drank goats’ milk secretly, using 
it instead of cream in their tea. They declared it was 
delicious. Even so do the cannibals talk. At the same 
time, milk of any sort, freely diluted with coffee or tea, 
is not open to the same criticism as milk taken neat. To 
drink milk neat or consume it in the form of a milk pudding 
is an offence against everything a gourmet holds dear. 
In a world that is crying out for more butter, such things 
should not be. Every man who drinks a glass of milk for 
fun, as we say, is simply pilfering the butter supply. He is 
anti-social, a kill-joy, an enemy of the race. He is, as we 
Say nowadays about working-men, Irishmen and every- 
body who asks for anything, worse than the Germans. 

For butter is not a thing honest men can do without. 
Butter is not only a necessary but a joy. ‘“ She brought 
forth butter in a lordly dish,” we read in a famous passage 
in the Book of Judges, and butter deserves it. We find 
the same appreciation of butter in those other passages in 
which we are told that: “ Barzillai brought forth honey 
and butter for David”; and in which Job speaks of “ the 
brooks of honey and butter.’ True, we also hear of a 
land flowing with milk and honey; but even this passage 
should be read in the light of the proverb that reminds us 
that “churning of milk bringeth forth butter.” In any 
case, butter is a theme for a song, and milk is not. It is 
after butter that we name the most beautiful of the flies, 
It is after butter that we name one of the most beloved of 
the flowers. In spring there is hardly a child who does not 
at some time pluck a buttercup and hold it under an adult’s 
chin, till it sees a little golden-yellow cloud spreading on 
the skin. ‘Do you like butter?” it asks; and it does 
not stay for an answer, but itself emphatically gives the 
reply: “ You do.” There is no such game played in regard 
to milk. To be asked: ‘Do you like milk?” would be 
chilling and an insult. Even a bare question abcut butter, 
however, warms one and sends the juices flowing in anticipa- 
tion. It is all the more to be regretted that the encyclcpe- 
dists and dictionary-makers have not succeeded in inventing 
a worthy definition of butter. ‘Lhe first definiticn we turned 
up described butter—coarsely, to our mind—as “ the fatty 
portion of the milk of mammalian animals.” Superficially, 
this may be true, but butter means something more than 
that. It is like describing Helen as a featherless biped, 
Butter would not fascinate us, and make us hate our neigh- 
bours for its sake, if it were only “ the fatty portion of the 
milk of mammalian animals.”” Nor do we get any nearer 
the secret of its allurements when we read that “ the opera- 
tion of churning causes the rupture of the oil sacs, and, by 
the coalescence of the fat so liberated, butter is formed.” 
This is surely the limit of cold-bloodedness in writing. The 
writer could not be more anti-romantic if he were dis- 
cussing margarine. Even the description of the perfect 
butter reads like a passage from a French realistic novel. 
‘‘ Well-made butter,” we are told, “ is firm and not greasy. 
It possesses a characteristic texture or ‘ grain,’ in virtue 
of which it cuts clean with a knife and breaks with a granular 
fracture, like that of cast-iron.” This, in our opinion, 
conveys a wholly erroneous impression to the imagination. 
Cast-iron is no fit image for a delicacy that melts in the 
mouth, like a snow-flake. The truth is, butter can be 
properly described only by a poet. It baffles definition. It 
eludes analysis. Charles Lamb might have hymned it in 
prose, as he hymned roast pork and sucking-pig. But the 
workaday prose in which men describe a hydraulic press 
or gents’ trouserings is as unsuited to the praise of butter 
as to the praise of love. 

Yet it is only since the closing years of the war that we 
realised this. Before 1914 we took butter for granted. 
Its appearance on the breakfast-table was as unsurprising 
as the circulation of the hands of the clock. It was as 
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natural as a newspaper, as normal as waking-up. Suddenly, 
however, it disappeared for many of us as completely as a 
rabbit running down a hole. We were advised to eat an 
unholy thing called margarine, instead. It was not till 
we had tasted margarine that we really appreciated the taste 
of butter. This margarine tasted like many things. Some- 
times it tasted like the odious-looking grease that men put 
into the axles of the wheels of railway-trains on the end of 
long sticks. It might have made an effective substitute 
for bicycle-oil, but as food it was revolting. Sometimes it 
tasted like the fat of animals that had died without benefit 
of the clergy—old horses that had fallen prematurely in the 
street on their way to the knacker’s, ganders that had 
perished of old age, wild creatures that had filled the year’s 
Bill of Mortality at the Zoo. Some people said that it ‘' was 
not so bad,” but they did not say what it was not so bad as. 
It was certainly worse than anything one had ever tasted 
before. It had a curious coldness of taste that made one 
shudder at one’s first contact with it. Butter adapts itself 
gently to the warmth of the human palate, but margarine 
has a temperature of its own—a sort of lukewarm coldness, 
it might be described—which it fights to preserve against 
tooth and tongue. Many people tried to give it an insinuat- 
ing turn by pronouncing it with a soft “ g.” Others even 
bestowed on it a diminutive pet-name and called it “ marge.” 
But we doubt if any human creature ever worked up any 
genuine affection for it. Margarine with a hard “g” it 
will for all practical purposes remain till the end. No one 
will ever bring forth margarine on a lordly dish, not even a 
profiteer. It will always remain the nickel coin among 
_ foods—the food of those who can get no better—or no butter. 
It takes a place below tinned salmon, below any of those 
foods described by a Coalitionist Food Controller as “ offals,” 
far below the polony of the mean streets and the saveloy 
of the stalls. We agree that margarine is of many tastes 
and many colours. But at the best it is a bad business. 
The comparison of one margarine with another should 
always be downwards. We should not say: “ This mar- 
garine is better than that,” for this implies a progress 
towards excellence. We should say, rather: “That 
margarine is worse than this,” for only in this way can we 
express our unalterable determination never to eat margarine 
at all except under the stroke of necessity. Plato, we feel 
sure, would have banished the stuff from his republic. Its 
presence is unthinkable even in a Utopia of pork-butchers. 
Now that we have learned to appreciate butter, we shall 
perhaps begin to understand how it came that so great a 
poet as Wordsworth did not shrink from cutting books with 
a butter-knife. Sir Walter Scott was horrified to see him 
doing so, but Sir Walter was wrong. In making use of 
the butter-knife for this purpose, Wordsworth did not show 
any indifference to books. He merely showed by a sym- 
bolic act that he was of the opinion that a knife that was fit 
to cut the best butter must also be accounted fit to cut the 
best book. The only valid objection to cutting a book with 
a butter-knife is that it is wasteful, as one is almost certain 
to leave a certain amount of the butter behind. Mr. 
MacCarthy, in one of his essays, gives as an example of a 
true Bohemian the man who will use a razor for cutting 
butter. This, however, is more reprehensible. There is a 
gentleness of edge which makes the butter-knife and the 
paper-knife practically interchangeable. The very keenness 
of the razor, on the other hand, makes it unsuitable for 
cutting such soft substances as fish or butter. Even the 
Bohemian, who has no scruple in using things for alien 
purposes, acts with a certain sense of fitness. He will 
not stir a Christmas pudding with a hoe, or fish for 
sprats with a spade. And.even a Bohemian, at least in 


these later days, has a considerable respect for butter. 
Many strange stories are told of the influence of butter 
on human beings. A Russian once informed us that it was 
possible to keep moderately sober even through the most 
prolonged Russian supper by consuming large quantities of 
butter between one drink and another. 


Nearer home, in 


Ireland, we have seen an important political movement 
being born simply of an excess of butter. When the Irish 
sold their butter abroad, they were lean and moderate Home 
Rulers. When they kept their butter at home and ate it 
themselves, they swole into stout Republicans. Even 
to-day, we are told, it is impossible to go into the smallest 
hotel in Ireland without having a Corinthian superfluity of 
butter placed on the table before one. It is our opinion 
that, in introducing their new Coercion Bill, the Government 
are going the wrong way about the business of grappling 
with Sinn Fein. The soldiers who burnt down a creamery 
the other day showed a more acute appreciation of facts. 
They realised that the strength of Sinn Fein is in the dairy, 
and that if you only can deprive the Irish of their butter, 
you will have gone a long way towards depriving them of their 
liberty. Too much butter makes men uppish. Without 
it they dwindle to the common level of men, and ideals 
perish for want of a little of the fatty portion of the milk 
of mammalian animals. 


Correspondence 
THE FUTURE OF POLAND 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—Your article, “* The Future of Poland,” in this week’s 
issue reminds one of Mr. Keynes’ book : faultless logic, irresistible 
conclusion—if the premises be sound. But the premises are 
unsound. You say that Poland must die because a stronger 
and larger nation lies on either side of Poland—the German 
nation and the Russian nation. There is no German nation; 
there is only a German race and culture. A great portion 
of that culture was gathered for one generation under the 
system of Prussia—a predatory system. That system is dead. 
Prussia is dead ; and the present attempt to found a foreign 
policy for this country on the expected resurrection of Prussia 
is terribly dangerous. You cannot lean on an illusion. It does 
not even give way. It simply isn’t there: and down you go. 

There certainly is such a nation as Russia. But it is not a 
predatory nation. The present activity of its armies is not 
an example of national conquest. It arises in part from 
resentment against foreign menace, in part from the despotic 
power of exceedingly un-national communists, but most of all 
from the peasant’s fear lest he should lose his newly acquired land. 
Even so, the marches west of the Beresina are not essentially 
Russian land. Such of their population as is Orthodox was, 
for the most part, recently converted by force under the older 
form of despotism in Muscovy. The culture and original religion 
of all that belt was for centuries Western, and bears the stamp 
of the West strongly to-day. 

A profound religious difference naturally breeds a distaste 
in many people here for the Polish character and State. But 
this sentiment, though strong and enduring, is insufficient 
as a guide to judgment. To desire the destruction of Poland 
is one thing: to prophesy it another; to depend on it as a 
certainty and to base a whole policy on it a third—more 
dangerously practical in its results than the other two.— 
Yours, etc., H. BELuoc. 

Reform Club, S.W. 

July 31st. 

[We do not understand why Mr. Belloc suggests that the writer 
of the article referred to desired the destruction of Poland. 
The point of the article, on the contrary, was that it is senseless 
to expect a small and inherently weak state like Poland to 
serve as a military “ barrier’ between the two great nations 
on either side of her, incurring and enduring the profound 
hostility of both; and that unless she is allowed to abandon 
that réle she must perish. We certainly think that our whole 
policy should be based upon that conclusion, and that the said 
policy should take the form of encouraging Poland to come 
to reasonable terms with her neighbours.—Ep. N.S.] 


KEEPING PRICES UP 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The writer of the article on the recent claim of the 
Miners’ Federation which appeared in your issue of July 31st 
under the title “‘ Keeping Prices Up,” attributes to Sir Robert 
Horne “the really remarkable argument that it is necessary 
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to keep the profits in the coal industry high in order that the 
industry may be in a position to contribute its quota towards 
the excess profits taxation levied on all trades.” Having saddled 
Sir Robert Horne with what he calls (with commendable 
restraint) “ this curious economic doctrine,” he proceeds to base 
upon it an accusation against the Government of adopting 
‘*a system closely analogous to the tax-gathering methods 
of the Ancient World or the Middle Ages, with the trader as a 
tax-farmer specially licensed to get the most he can out of the 
public” ; of “ allowing mine-owners manifestly to overcharge 
the consumer and then sharing with them the proceeds of 
extortion,” and of “placing an immense burden of indirect 
taxation on the consumers.” 

It is not my object in writing this letter to discuss the question 
how far this is justified as a philippic against excess profits duty 
in general. But it does seem to me worth while to point out 
that the particular industry that the writer of the article singles 
out for attack is the one great industry from which the conditions 
that he denounces are wholly absent. So far from the coal 
owner being “ specially licensed to get the most he can out 
of the public” he is expressly prohibited from charging to the 
public a price that will give him anything more than his pre-war 
profit ; so far from “ keeping the profits of the industry high 
in order that it may be in a position to contribute its quota 
towards excess profits taxation” and “ placing an immense 
burden of indirect taxation on the consumer,” the Government 
has kept the profits of the industry so low that it is not in a 
position (on its home trade) to contribute one iota towards 
excess profits taxation. 

It is true that the writer, having allowed himself to be led 
from a consideration of the mining industry into a general 
disquisition on excess profits duty, shows a certain uneasiness 
at the direction in which his argument is bringing him. He 
tries to set himself right by saying : 


In the case of the mining industry, the problem presents itself 
in a special form because it is by export that the high profits are 
being made; but in sharing those profits with the coalowners, 
instead of allowing them to be applied to the reduction of home 
prices, the Government is pursuing really the same policy as in the 
case of other articles in which prices are unregulated and profiteering 
operates more directly and obviously. At this rate we are con- 
demned to permanent high prices in order that the Government 
may not offend its rich supporters by taking the necessary steps 
to put our national finance on a sound basis. 


Now, this sentence is worth analysing and applying to the 
test of facts, for in it lies the sole nexus with which the writer 
seeks to relate his premises to his conclusions. It contains 
two suggestions: first, that the Government “shares” the 
profits on export coal with coal owners in the same way as it 
“shares” with traders the excess profits in trades liable to 
excess profits duty, and so from fear of offending its rich 
supporters, allows coal owners undue profits ; secondly, that it 
would be both more courageous and also economically sounder 
to allow the export profits to be applied for the reduction of 
home prices. 

The first suggestion is false in fact. Of excess profits made 
in uncontrolled trades the Government allows the trader to 
retain 40 per cent., subject to payment of corporation tax and 
income tax. Of profits made on the sale of coal for export the 
Government appropriates nine-tenths outright ; of the remaining 
one-tenth it takes 60 per cent. in excess profits duty, and from 
the 40 per cent. of one-tenth left in the hands of the coal owner 
it takes 5 per cent. in corporation tax and income tax at 6s. 
in the £ on the remainder. 

What of the suggestion that sound economics require the 
surplus to be devoted to a reduction of the price of home coal ? 

It was explained at the time when the recent increase in the 
price of coal was announced (and the figures have never been 
challenged) that the average cost of production of coal sold 
in this country was 38s. 8d. a ton, of which wages accounted 
for 22s. 9d. and owners’ statutory (i.e., pre-war) profits 2s. 1d., 
while the average price at which it was being sold was 29s. 1d. 
for industrial and 19s. 1d. for household coal. It was pointed 
out that it would obviously be necessary sooner or later for the 
home consumer to pay a price that covered the cost of production. 
And it was announced that the Government, holding that 
subsidies were vicious in principle and only to be justified by 
the emergency of war, had decided to take the opportunity 
of the end of the winter, and of the present industrial prosperity, 
to face up to the economic facts at once and to fix the price of 
coal at a figure which covered—but not more than covered— 
cost of production plus the profits allowed to the owners on a 
pre-war standard under the Coal Mines Emergency Act. 


Is it seriously suggested that the Government, having had 
the courage two months ago to place the home trade on an 
economic footing are to stultify themselves (even though it 
may win them a passing popularity) by re-creating for a time 
a condition of artificial cheapness—only for a time be it observed, 
as the high export profits cannot last indefinitely, and when they 
come to an end the force of economic law will reassert itself 
and the price must go up again—unless, indeed, the writer 
of the article contemplates that when the source of subsidy 
dries up the public as taxpayers should subsidise themselves as 
consumers of coal. Are we to recall that horde of officials, 
costing £400,000 a year, with whom the abolition of the subsidy 
has enabled the Government to dispense, but who are essential 
to the administration of any scheme which involves a 
differentiation in price between industrial and domestic coal ? 
Or is industrial coal to be sold under cost also, and the excess 
profits of traders in other industries, to which the writer takes 
so strong an exception, to be gratuitously increased ? 

I hold no brief for the present Government, but I am out of 
sympathy with the theory—though I know that it is widely 
held—that any stick is good enough to beat it with.—Yours, etc., 

CHARLES CULLEN. 


[We cannot see that Mr. Cullen’s letter affects the point of 
our article in the least. His main contention seems to be that 
we “singled out” for criticism an industry which is less open 
to such criticism than other industries are. But he only contrives 
to convey the impression that we singled it out by misquotation.- 
We did not write “ allowing mine-owners manifestly to over- 
charge,” etc.; we wrote “ allowing not only mine-owners but 
capitalists in general manifestly to overcharge,” etc. And after 
the phrase “indirect taxation on the consumers” we wrote 
** of every commodity.” Mr. Cullen omits these last words pre- 
sumably because they made"it perfectly clear that we were not 
referring solely or even mainly to coal consumers, whereas he 
wished to convey a contrary impression. We do not see the 
object of this kind of thing ; nor do we understand why Mr. Cullen 
should declare that it is “ false” to say that the Government 
shares the profit on export coal with the coal-owners and then 
proceed to show that that is precisely what the Government 
is doing ; nor why he should attempt to saddle us with respon- 
sibility for the statement that the Government was keeping 
the profits of the industry high in order that it might contribute 
its quota to excess profits taxation; which was Sir Robert Horne’s 
statement—not ours. If Mr. Cullen thinks that this is not the 
policy of the Government he had best take the matter up with 
Sir Robert Horne direct. The point of our article was that 
this policy, avowed by the spokesman of the Government, 
involved the creation of a vast, wasteful, and utterly inequitable 
system of indirect taxation.—Ep. N.S.] 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAY OF RICHARD 11]. 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sirn,—There were some very curious facts about this play as 
it appeared in the 1623 Folio. As compared with the Quarto 
(Quarto VI.) on which it is founded, it has 193 new lines, and 
some 2,000 minor emendations. ‘“* The expanded text’ with 
its additions and alterations being, in the opinion of the 
Cambridge editors, “quite in the manner of Shakespeare,’ 
and they “can have no hesitation in attributing them to the 
author himself.” Sir Sidney Lee is of the same opinion, viz., 
that the text of the Folio is authentic Shakespeare ; and, so far 
as I am aware, no critic has held a contrary opinion. 

But now we are met with this very strange fact. Twelve 
printer’s errors in Quarto VI. reappear in the Folio, leaving 
no room for doubt that, as I have said, the Folio version is 
founded on this Quarto. A complete new manuscript copy is 
ruled out by the fact of the reappearance of these printer's 
errors. A careless emendator—and the author of the plays was 
careless—might easily have overlooked printer’s errors existing 
in a book, or have disregarded them; but it is inconceivable 
that he could have reproduced them in a new manuscript. 
We are, so far as I can see, driven to the conclusion that the 
Folio editors had before them either a copy of Quarto VI., inter- 
leaved and interlined with all these additions and the thousands 
of emendations, or its equivalent. It would, for instance, 
make no difference whether they had an actual Quarto so treated, 
or separate sheets of manuscript and notes, supplementing a 
Quarto VI. copy and unintelligible except from line by line 
reference to it. But—and this is the trouble—Quarto VI. 
did not exist in the lifetime of Shakespeare of Stratford ; not, 
indeed, till six years after his death. It was printed in 1622 
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and varied in no important respect from the earlier Quartos. 
It has, however, these printer’s errors which identify it as the 
text on which the Folio was founded. It would seem, therefore, 
that the Cambridge editors, and the critics generally, must 
either reconsider their view that the Folio presents us with 
Quarto VI. expanded and emendated by the author, or hold that 
Richard I11. is not the work of Shakespeare of Stratford. 

Sir Sidney Lee’s view, if I understand him, is different. He 
holds that the full and perfect play existed all along, and that the 
Quartos are versions abbreviated for stage purposes. This 
might be a possible, though hardly a probable, view if we only 
had to deal with the “ cut ” of 193 lines. But there are about 
2,000 minor differences which would, in the opinion of the critics, 
have been for the worse. Why should anyone have taken so 
much trouble to so little purpose? The view seems hardly 
to require serious consideration.—Yours, etc., 

Willersey, Glos. GrorGE Hooxuam. 

August 2nd. 


ANOTHER AFRICAN AT THE BAR 
OF JUSTICE. 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—You were good enough to publish on May 22nd, under 
the title of ‘** An African at the Bar of Justice,”’ the case of Phillip 
Coker, who had been the victim of a “* grievous wrong ” in Nigeria, 
and who had been “ graciously” offered a sum of £100, after 
having suffered imprisonment with hard labour for six months 
and deprived of position and income. 

A similar case has now occurred under the administration of 
Sir Hugh Clifford, the present Governor of Nigeria, but with 
very different results. This case is known as the Bannerman- 
Richter case and the African in question had been employed at 
Buea under the British administration of the late German colony 
of the Cameroons. Bannerman-Richter, like Phillip, had also 
been convicted and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, 
but he had only served two months when it was discovered that 
he had been wrongly imprisoned, and the sentence was quashed. 

Confronted with this, Sir Hugh Clifford at once made the kind 
of amends to which Phillip Coker was clearly entitled. The 
Governor of Nigeria awarded Mr. Bannerman-Richter £250 
compensation and restored him to his position in the Government 
Service as if he had never been sentenced. 

The natives in West Africa are comparing this treatment 
with that of Phillip Coker, who suffered far greater hardships 
and spent ten years establishing his innocence. It is particularly 
unfortunate that the African native does not understand the 
difficulty of Sir Hugh Clifford in reversing “ action by prede- 
cessor.’’—Yours, etc., 

Joun H. Harris. 


August 4th. 
“FIGHT THE FAMINE” FUND. 
£ s.d. 


Amount already acknowledged in THE New STATESMAN 115 6 7 
H. Fryer oe os ee oe 5 5 0 


£120 11 7 


Miscellany 


IMMORAL STORIES 
CHILDREN" 


I—THE SPOTLESS SURPLICE. 
.NCE upon a time a fairy brought two little girls to 
C) a muddy garden and to each of them she gave a 
spotless surplice. She told them to play and enjoy 
themselves, but on no account to dirty their surplices ; for 
she said that she would come back some day and expect to 
find them clean. As soon as she went away, one of the little 
girls rolled herself in the mud and made her surplice as 
dirty as possible; then she began to play and to make mud- 
pies and enjoyed herself immensely. But the other little 
girl tried with all her might to keep her surplice clean, and 
this quite prevented her enjoying herself and spoilt her 
play altogether, and after a time she grew tired and very 
eross; but the other little girl never stopped enjoying 
herself. 
* Written at Cambridge in 1894 for a College magazine. 
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One day when the fairy came back she found that neither 
of the surplices was clean ; one of them was quite black and 
the other one was rather spotty, so she whipped both the 
little girls soundly. 


IIl.—THE NAUGHTY BOY WITH A GOOD 
CHARACTER. 

There was once upon a time a naughty boy who pre- 
tended to be good. He did his lessons very well because 
they were easy for him; and the masters thought he 
worked hard and diligently. It happened that there was 
an eXamination at the school; and the boy who did 
best was to receive a beautiful prize. Up to the day of 
the examination the boys all worked as hard as possible ; 
but the naughty boy only pretended to work, he merely 
read Mr. Stevenson’s stories. The night before the examina- 
tion the papers were put out in the school room ready for the 
next morning, and the naughty boy who, of course, had a 
skeleton key, copied out the paper. The next morning he 
did the paper beautifully with very few mistakes and those 
were made on purpose: and he naturally got the prize. 

But when the head master gave the prize to him, the 
naughty boy told him that he had seen the paper before- 
hand ; and this was not because he was sorry ; but because 
he thought he would like to be as naughty as possible. 

The head master: did not, however, believe that he had 
copied the papers, and he gave him another prize for making 
such a good joke. 


III.—THE KIND LADY. 

There was once upon a time a kind lady who invited 
a lot of children to tea. The children were allowed 
to eat and drink as much as they liked, and afterwards 
they were taken into a drawing room full of beautiful 
presents, and were told they might play with them and do 
what they pleased. Their parents and nurses were taken 
to see the garden, because the lady said that it was much 
better not to interfere with children ; and that they always 
behaved better when they were treated as grown-up people. 
The children played for some time with the toys and were 
very happy, but after a time they began to be tired of their 
play. Then one little girl said that it would be a very fine 
game to break all the things in the room. So they broke 
everything they could lay their hands on, and threw the 
books into the fire. Then they ran away and hid them- 
selves in the place where the coals were kept, and played at 
being robbers and settlers on a desert island. In the mean- 
while the parents went to look for their children, and could 
not find them anywhere, and as it was getting late, they 
became dreadfully anxious. About an hour afterwards, 
however, the children had enough of their games and came 
back again. Their parents were so glad to see them that 
they quite forgot to be cross, and they kissed all the children, 
although their faces were quite black from the coal, and 
nobody said anything about the things that had been broken 
in the drawing-room. 


IV.—THE TWO EGG COLLECTORS. 

Once upon a time at a private school there were two 
boys called Anderson and Pearse, who collected eggs. 
Pearse had much the best collection, because he used to 
make splendid bargains at “ swopping,” and was not in 
the least ashamed of buying eggs; it was also suspected 
that he stole some ; but he was much too sharp to be found 
out. Anderson, on the other hand, never bought; and 
his eggs were all “‘ end-blown.” It happened that one day a 
gentleman came down to see over the school, and being 
himself an ardent egg-collector, asked the boys to show him 
their collections. H« was quite delighted with Pearse’s 
collection ; and said it was much the best, whereas he only 
laughed at Anderson’s end-blown specimens. “‘ But,”’ 
said Anderson, “ Pearse buys his eggs. And he’s stolen 
some ; he says so himself.” 

“Ah!” answered the gentleman, “ he is a collector, you 
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see.” Two days afterwards Pearse received a mysterious 
parcel, and inside it was the light green, red-spotted egg of 
the swallow-tailed kite, a very rare egg, which the boys 
used to talk about with bated breath. 


V.—THE PANTOMIME. 

Milly and Jack had been promised by their uncle James 
to be taken to the Pantomime, and their cousin Jessie 
was to go with them. When the afternoon came on 
which they were to go, a note arrived from Jessie’s mother 
to say that Jessie had a bad cold and could not possibly 
come. So uncle James said: ‘‘ Which would you rather 
do, go to the Pantomime now or go and play with Jessie 
and go to the Pantomime another day?” 

“T think I should like to go and play with poor little 
Jessie,” said Millie. 

But Jack said that nothing would induce him to do any 
such thing, so uncle James took him to the Pantomime. 
But Millie started off with her nursery maid to play with 
her cousin Jessie, and on the way she bought a pretty doll 
to give to her. 

Jessie had a very bad cold and she was very cross at not 
being able to go to the Pantomime, so when Millie arrived, 
Jessie flew at her in a passion and screamed: “You nasty 
cross thing to come and tease me when I am ill!” 

“Oh! Jessie,” said Millie, ‘I have brought a doll for 
you.” “TI don’t want your nasty doll,” screamed Jessie 
and she snatched it from Millie and threw it in the fire. 

So Millie had to go home as Jessie was in far too great a 
temper to play games ; and she never had another chance of 
going to the Pantomime, which Jack said was the best he 
had ever seen. Maurice Barine. 


ON THE QUARNERO. 


H! my companion, oh! my Sister Sleep, 
The valley is all before us, bear me on; 


High through the heaven of evening hardly gone 
Beyond the Harbour lights, beyond the steep, 
Beyond the land and its lost benison— 
To where, majestic on the darkening deep, 
The Night comes forward from Mount Aurion. 


Oh! my companion, oh! my Sister Sleep! 


Above the surf-line, into the night-breeze ; 
Eastward above the ever-whispering seas, 

Down the warm airs, with no more watch to keep. 
My day’s run out and all its dooms are graven. 
Oh! Dear Forerunner of Death and promise of Haven. 

Oh! my companion, oh! my Sister Sleep! 

H. BEttoc. 


FORM IN POETRY 


ATER’S tranquil insistence that “all art constantly 
aspires towards the condition of music,” cutting, as 
it did, a new path through the wilderness of senti- 

mental criticism, has led, nevertheless, to sonte confusion of 
thought among those who would follow this path too far. 
It is a confusion that is especially marked in the conception 
of poetry which some modern art-critics are developing. 
“Matter” and “form” in poetry are often defined from 
false analogies with the other arts and then sharply dis- 
tinguished in such a way that criticism carried to its logical 
conclusion becomes a mere parody of itself. 

In a picture, says the critic, what does the “ story” 
matter? Of what importance—artistically—is the photo- 
graphic accuracy of its representation of nature? It is the 
form, and the form only, that matters, the blending of the 


“ce 





colours and the significance of the lines. Then he turns to 
poetry and discusses it in the same terms. The meaning 
behind the words, any message that they have for the brain 
is treated as “ matter,” while the euphonious arrangement 
of them, the music of stress and cadence is “ form.’’ There 
are esthetic experts who have carried this so far as to assert 
that the intellectual content of a poem is actually a burden 
which obstructs its «xsthetic appeal. Hey-diddle-diddle 
ranks as an idyll, and we seem to hear them saying that all 
poetry constantly aspires towards the condition of musical 
nonsense. 

Analogies between different forms of art are valuable in so 
far as they help to increase appreciation (the raison détre of 
all criticism), but they are never entirely satisfactory, and, 
where they are falsely drawn, must do more harm than 
good. It is, then, worth while examining closely this 
question of form in poetry. 

It is not in its wide distinction between matter and form 
that such criticism as the above misses the mark, but in its 
interpretation of these two words as applied to poetry. 
What do we mean by poetic form? What is it in poetry 
that is analogous to that constructing, that fashioning or 
combining, of material which seems to be the essential 
feature of the other arts? Now, a word is the final objective 
record for each person of the whole series of thoughts 
or sense-impressions received by him every time he has 
spoken or heard that word. Repeat it, and certain of 
these thoughts or sense-impressions are revived in his 
memory—associations are called up which, ever since he 
first learnt the word, have been rearranging and colouring 
themselves subconsciously in his memory. When two or 
more words are heard or read in juxtaposition, the set of 
associations clustering round the first word is immediately 
brought into touch with that different set, which grows and 
spreads from the second in such a way that some of their 
innumerable ramifications must intermingle in the mind. 
Moreover, each word reacts delicately upon the other, em- 
phasising some of its associations, blurring some, and 
eliciting from the recesses of the subconscious mind many 
which in any other context would have slept undisturbed. 
It is just this blending and harmonising of remembered 
impressions that constitutes true form in poetry, and it is 
here that poetry satisfies our esthetic sense, our desire for 
and emotional appreciation of that form. 

The marriage of epithet and noun presents the simplest 
illustration of this. The poet who places epithet and noun 
in a new and beautiful relation creates in us a new “ state of 
memory ”’—a “form” which the emotions instinctively 
recognize as having esthetic significance. 

And I made a rural pen 

And I stained the water clear. . 
says Blake in The Piper. What a vapid, colourless word 
“rural” can be! “ Rural scenery,” “ rural neighbour- 
hood ”—the phrases have an idiotic guidebook sound about 
them! That is because in such chords there is too great a 
consonance—the harmony of them is trite and outworn. 
Blake, the artist, joins ‘‘ rural” to the word “ pen,” and so 
strikes a beautiful discord; for the two words have only 
their remotest harmonics, as it were, in common—distant, 
bell-like reverberations of themselves, which meet and 
mingle undetected in the memory, till the epithet becomes a 
thing full of life, infinitely suggestive. 

Of this particular corner of poetic form—the choice of 
epithet,—perhaps Milton is the absolute master : 

Sometimes with secure delight, 

The upland hamlets will invite .. . 
The “ pert fairies,” the ‘ dapper elves,” or the “ lubber 
fiend ’°—who can forget them? And there are a thousand 
other examples. Or think of Keats’ magic use of the word 
“ rich ” : 

Or if thy mistress some rich anger shows. . . 
and 

Now more than ever seems it rich to die . . . 
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§ This “ form ” or harmonious arrangement of the memory 
which has been exemplified in its simplest aspect is the 
body of each line and of the whole poem. It is the body of 
such a couplet as : 

She ran upon the platforms of the wind 

And laughed to hear the fireballs roar behind. 
It is the body of a whole poem such as Mr. Yeats’ Lake Isle 
of Innisfree. 

I have chosen only the more startling romantic examples, 
but the truth is one that underlies all real poetry, and there 
are times when naked simplicity is of greater formal beauty 
than romance. It will be clear that there is not in a poem 
the same wholeness of form and interdependence of the 
parts as there may be, say, in a picture. Detached lines 
and paragraphs retain their significance in isolation in a way 
that is not comparable with any other art. Sometimes a 
sonnet or very short lyric may be an almost indivisible 
creation—such, for instance, as Mr. De la Mare’s “ Here lies 
a most beautiful lady ’’—but it remains true from the 
strictly esthetic point of view that “there is no such thing 
as a long poem ’”—only a connected series of short ones. 

The poet’s material, then, is memory. He fashions and 
rearranges it, as the sculptor fashions his marble or the 
musician rearranges vibrations in the air. He expresses his 
individuality not so much in his choice of words as in his 
combination of them, in those particular associations out of 
all the innumerable ones that each word is father to, which, 
by his arrangement of them, are set vibrating most intensely 
in the memory. Thus Milton, who, like Virgil, was essen- 
tially a “ language-poet ” tends to bring out the historical, 
almost the philological, personality of the words he uses: 

A daughter fair 

So buxome, blithe, and debonair . 
ad I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude. . . 
while Keats picks out from their texture the more purely 
sensuous threads with such art that he can make a grocer’s 
catalogue big with romance : 

While he from forth the closet brought a heap 

Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd ; 

With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 

And lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon... . 


or, again, 


Full on this casement shone the wintry moon 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast. . . . 


Think how Milton would have used the word “ gules” ! 
His line would have had the ancient flavour of heraldic lore ; 
it would have affected us like some gorgeously illuminated 
manuscript. 

Enough has been said to show that form in poetry is not 
merely synonymous with its music. Then what is the 
position of music—that quality in poetry to which some 
people would confine its whole esthetic appeal? It is a 
part of this form, and an indispensable part. First, the 
actual mechanical rhythm, poetry’s primitive foundation, 
is a sine qua non. There can be no poetry without it, though 
there may be musical or beautiful prose. Its function is to 
raise the mind—by almost physical means—to a certain 
level of appreciative excitement or exaltation. It is like 
the richness of colour in a picture or the timbre of the 
note in music. At this level, too, combinations of words or 
ideas which might normally appear forced and unreal are 
accepted without demur by the imagination; and it is the 
one thing which explains the toleration—for whole periods 
at a time—of an inflated “ poetic diction” such as that 
which burdened the unfortunate eighteenth century in 
England. But music is something that transcends all this. 
It is a beauty fashioned by instinct out of alliteration, 
assonance, and all the varying cadences that arise from 
the delicate superimposing of the natural speech—rhythm 
on a regular verse-rhythm. This music is quite inseparable 
from what I have described as “ form,” for an unmusical 
phrase can never even “ mean” the same as a musical one. 
The finer and more elusive of the word-associations are not 


elicited and blended in the same way, so that the state of 
memory produced by one is different from that produced by 
the other. Moreover, phrases of a different music must 
convey a different meaning. For example, an epithet 
following its noun does not mean quite the same as it does 
in its normal position in front. Once again, Milton is the 
storehouse from which we can draw the best examples: 
In service high and anthems clear . . 


or 
Meadows trim with daisies pied . . . 


or, best of all, 

Teiresias and Phineus, prophets old. . . 
The difference is inexplicable and varies with each example, 
but it is undoubtedly there. 

It is possible—just possible—that this effect of the music 
upon the meaning is traceable to some remotely onoma- 
topeeic reminiscence that still lingers unconscious in the 
language. Conscious, recognizable onomatopcea, however, 
exists side by side with music ; it is not a part of it. 

Forlorn, the very word is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to my sole self. . . 
It is not only because they are onomatopceic that these 
lines are musical, for music is something greater than 
imitation. 

Nevertheless, it is true that music in poetry, inseparable 
as it is from form, has a certain intrinsic value as well. We 
can say of a refrain such as “ Hey nonny nonny” or 
“ Whipsy-diddledy-dandy-dee” that it is or is not musical. 
But even in such cases as these the music has a special value 
in its own context. ‘“‘Hey nonny nonny,” as it stands 
alone, has a certain music in it and no sense. By itself it is 
musical nonsense; yet it requires some effort to imagine 
a poem composed entirely of variations on the two words 
“hey” and “nonny.” Put the refrain in its context, and 
at once its music has become a part of the music of the 
whole song, besides which it now expresses by its music 
what it is meant to express—something which is the opposite 
to “sounds of woe.” Similarly, on lower levels, “‘ Whipsy- 
diddledy-dandy-dee ”’ has a certain air of abandon about it, 
which serves well enough to express the rather self-conscious 
“ dogginess ’’ of that uxorious young batrachian! It is 
useless, then, to point to some of Shakespeare’s songs as 
examples of musical nonsense. It is just because they are 
musical that they are not nonsense. Their music is their 
sense and has its own effect on the arrangement of the 
memory, dealing perhaps with the subconscious rather than 
with the conscious associations. 

These are the things that go to make up form in poetry. 
It might seem at first’ sight that, after all, it does not matter 
very much—that the various elements of poetry will remain 
the same, whatever names you find for them or however 
you alter their classification. It is true that the old labels, 
or rather the old way of distributing the labels, were good 
enough, so long as everyone clearly understood what those 
labels meant. But words change their meanings. They 
are changing them all the time as surely and imperceptibly 
as men are changing their skins. Art critics begin to put 
the word “ form ” into inverted commas; soon it comes to 
mean something slightly different; then the inverted 
commas are dropped, and confusion is inevitable, unless our 
ideas and especially the terms in which we express them 
are carefully readjusted. Moreover, it is through these 
readjustments themselves that criticism gradually ap- 
proaches nearer to the truth. It can never go all the way; 
but definitions, generalisations, epigrams containing half- 
truths are all like so many searchlights playing upon an 
airship at night. The airship can never be seen as clearly 
as in the daytime ; its upper half can never be seen at all. 
Nevertheless, the more searchlights the better, for if the 
latest beam falls on a spot already illuminated, then that 
spot is made a little brighter; if it reaches to some part 
hitherto unlit, then there is light upon one more facet of 
the unknowable ; we are one step nearer to perfect appreci- 
ation. OwEN BarFIELD. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T is not a bad plan now and then to take up a book for 
which one feels not the smallest inclination. It was at 
such a moment, finding an edition of Swinburne ready 

tomy hand, I opened “Poems and Ballads.” I began at the 
beginning. I read the opening stanza of the first poem ; it 
runs as follows : 
I found in dreams a place of wind and flowers, 
Full of sweet trees and colour of glad grass, 
In midst whereof there was 
A lady clothed like summer with sweet hours. 
Her beauty, fervent as a fiery moon, 
Made my blood burn and swoon 
Like a flame rained upon. 
Serrow had filled her shaken eyelids’ blue, 
And her mouth’s sad red heavy rose all through 
Seemed sad with glad things gone. 
She held a little cithern by the strings, 
Shaped heartwise, strung with subtle-coloured hair 
Of some dead lute-player 
That in dead years had done delicious things. 
The seven strings were named accordingly ; 
The first string charity, 
The second tenderness, 
The rest were pleasure, sorrow, sleep and sin, 
And loving-kindness, that is pity’s kin 
And is most pitiless. 
I read on, but only a few stanzas more. ‘‘ How beautiful I 
should have thought this once!” I exclaimed to myself. 
“ How little it moves me now”; and I began to reflect. 
* » * 


Why did those verses seem no longer beautiful to me ? 
Had my taste improved? Had my taste deteriorated ? 
There was so much to be said on both sides that I was not 
content to allow my curiosity to be satisfied by an answer 
to either of those questions. Of course one’s taste improves 
in somé directions. Wider reading makes a man a better 
judge of technical skill, provides him with a more trust- 
worthy measure for estimating the diameter of an author's 
mind. But on the other hand, his sensibility is sure to 
decline with years. It has been said that no one ever really 
enjoys poetry which is not akin to the poetry he enjoyed 
most before he was twenty-five. If there is any truth in 
that, it is an argument for omnivorous and various reading 
in youth. Certainly sensibility is a prime requisite for 
appreciating poetry or art; yet it is not absolutely necessary 
that a critic should possess a great fund of it, though, of 
course, he is the better for doing so. He may be, without 
much sensibility, an excellent judge. If you look through 
the wrong end of the telescope you see everything very 
small, but in proportion. Besides, two-thirds or more of the 
form of literature which is described as criticism, is either 
literary history or psychology. The critic aims at telling 
you the kind of ideas and emoticns which were the fashion 
when the author wrote, and what sort of a mind he had, 
These matters can be very interesting, but they can be as 
well diseoursed about by a critic who has little sensibility as 
one who has much. They are not esthetic. 

» * 7 


Now, I had never read this ballad of Swinburne’s before. 
I had in my youth always passed to the more exciting and 
famous poems in the book, to Dolores or The Garden of 
Proserpine. Yet, when I had read it I knew that if I had 
done so then. 1 would have thought it beautiful, less, far less, 
than some others, but still beautiful. The odd thing was 
that I could see what would once have struck me particu- 
larly, though I could no longer feel that those points or 
qualities were superb. In the first place, the combination of 
pictorial vividness (the ballad was exactly like an early 
Rossetti picture and better) combined with the vague, 
yet intensely emotional content of the whole. I could spot 
even the phrases which would have seemed to me exquisite : 





“the colour of glad grass,” for instance. ‘ The colour 
of glad grass?” the beauty had vanished from the phrase. 
Why? It seemed rather silly now. 

* + * 


There are two lines of Wordsworth’s it is worth keeping 
in mind when one is reading and making up one’s mind about 
an author. They are very familiar; at first they sound 
not unlike nonsense, but they are far from being nonsense : 

And you must love him e’er to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 
This is profoundly true of authors. It is necessary to 
approach them in a state of immensely sensitive receptivity 
if we are to see anything like all that is worth seeing in them. 
When once we have read something which has really im- 
pressed or moved us, that passage or poem spreads a reflected 
glory over other works by the same author which would have 
moved or impressed us little. They, too, then seem beautiful 
and significant. Now many people when they read critically 
are on their guard against this natural tendency of the mind. 
It is, however, a mistake to correct it too vigorously, for that 
emotion of respect and admiration, like light in the case of 
a photographic plate, is a necessary condition if the qualities 
inherent in a book or work of art are to develop in the 
mind. We laugh at people who are indifferent to a piece of. 
music or a poem till they discover it is by Mozart or Shelley, 
and put them down as art snobs. But they are not so 
foolish as they seem, and their subsequent enjoyment of the 
work of art in question is often much more genuine than 
we think. 
* * * 
If I had started by reading The Triumph of Time : 
I shall sleep, and move with the moving ships, 
Change as the winds change, veer in the tide. 

etc., etc., all of that magnificent musical rhapsody, I should 
doubtless have begun to love Swinburne better, and then 
enjoyed The Ballad of Life more. But what had happened 
to me that I required to be vividly reminded of his merits 
as a poet? ‘Lhe answer I found to this question seemed at 
first humiliating; Swinburne was no longer the fashion. 
Man is an imitative animal. We not only copy (it is 
fortunate for the social structure of our lives that we do) 
instinctively each other’s manners and morals, but we 
reproduce in ourselves the emotions others feel. It struck 
me with dismay how little the apparent unanimity of critics 
with regard to famous authors probably sed on inde- 
pendent esthetic experience. They agreed about technique 
and literary or artistic skill, but these were more clearly 
objective matters. Had what each had felt independently 


corroborated what the others had felt ? 
* * x 


When one runs an eye over the history of criticism one 
sees that the judgments of crities have always been at the 
mercy of that tendency to agreement which we call fashion, 
the impulse to reproduce in themselves sympathetically the 
emotions of people who surround them. How else could be 
explained the utter contempt of the Renaissance for the 
art of the Middle Ages, of the polite and rational eighteenth 
century for the Renaissance, the scorn of the romantic 
nineteenth century for the eighteenth, and now the refusal 
of so many of the young, who obviously possess sensibility, 
to the merits of practically all literature and art that can 
be labelled Victorian? Modern critics are sometimes 
blamed for being subjective. That is to say for not apply- 
ing canons of taste to works of art which come before 
them. They discourse instead about the feelings books, 
pictures and plays have wakened in themselves. It may 
be egotistical, but in a way it is modest and less misleading. 
They behave like Linneus, who when he took his on 4 
out botanizing, used to blow a horn when he came on a 
rare plant. Yet this kind of criticism is likely to contain 
more first-hand and therefore independent esthetic experi- 
ence, and combined with the historical method—the attempt 
to get back into the mood or fashion when the work in 
question seemed most beautiful, and may save us from 
being as dogmatically unfair as our predecessors to men 
“that in dead years have done delicious things.” 

AFFABLE Hawk, 
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NEW NOVELS 


The House in Dormer Forest. By Mary Wess. Hutch- 
inson. 8s. 6d. 
Development. By W. Bryner. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


The power of inventing real people is the rarest thing in 
the world, and it is the only thing that matters in the art 
of fiction. With it a book is alive, without it it is dead. 
Flaubert possessed it when he wrote Madame Bovary, and 
he lost it and wrote L’Education Sentimentale ; there is no 
difference in the style and logic of the two books, yet one is 
an inspiration to all who care for art and life and always will 
be, and the other is merely an occasion for respectful yawns. 
This magic power can co-exist with many defects, and to 
imagine that any defect can outweigh it, to hold that 
Trollope is not a great artist because he begins a chapter 
with ‘‘ this narrative is supposed to commence immediately 
after the installation of Dr. Proudie; I will not describe 
the ceremony, as I do not precisely understand its nature,” 
is to confess onese f one of that class of the damned who 
Shall be condemned through all eternity to read nothing 
but the works of Walter Pater, and try to get nourishment 
from sucking marble splinters chipped from Roman tombs. 
In Mary Webb this power co-exists with several defects, 
the chief being a too ecstatic prose and an interpretation 
of nature which is too purely local to be valid. It is 
possible for a person with a better memory for fine days 
than for wet (and one has to have that temperament before 
one embarks on long romantic novels) to feel that nature 
is a source of inspiration and gladness. But it is not quite 
wise, not quite profound, to base a pantheist religion on 
this feeling. It may be that the scenery of England gives 
assurance that the order of things is gentle and serene and 
sanctions what kind impulses there are in us. But this is 
a geographical accident. One has only to travel to Scotland 
to see that nature very frequently gives man equally 
strong assurances that bleakness is the proper climate of 
this earth, and that he ought to find some cold and cruel 
behaviour to match it. No doubt the soldiers riding through 
the Pass of Glencoe to massacre, felt, as they looked at 
the bare, malevolent steepness of the hills, that they were 
after all only doing the done thing. It is possible that the 
cannibal tribes of Africa feel,as they look into the dangerous 
darkness of their forests, that they have found a way of life 
very harmonious with the frame of things. And if we are 
to have a full report on the vagaries of nature we must listen 
not only to the botanist but to the zoologist, and then to 
the bacteriologist, who will tell us, quite discomfitingly to 
this pantheist point of view, of the lack of discrimination in 
Mother Earth, who will mother the tetanus germ aslovingly 
as she has ever mothered man. 

But still Mary Webb has this power of creating character, and 
that makes her one of the half-dozen novelists who matter, 
and The Golden Arrow and Gone to Earth are two novels that 
ought not to be allowed to perish in the drift of fiction. 
(The fact that their names are known to hardly any novel- 
readers shows what bad business this perpetual flcoding 
of the market with indifferent novels is; the distinctive 
novels which ought to sell well are unrecognised in the 
rush, just as the most beautiful woman in the world would 
pass unnoticed if she were travelling in the tube at five 
o’clock.) Eli and Lily and Tom in The Golden Arrow and 
the clergyman’s mother in Gone to Earth are the creations 
of a very rich, very English comic genius ; and Reddin and 
Hazel in Gone to Earth are the creation of a poetical genius 
equally amazing. And The House in Dormer Forest, 
though it is cramped into a particular, significant shape, 
chosen by the author under the domination of her phil- 
osophy, instead of finding its own outlines as it grew, 
though it is a symbol instead of an organism, is full of 
living characters. There is the mother, consumed out of 
all semblance of motherhood by her lust for power and her 
desire to find imperfections in her children that she can 


use to get a hold over them ; her mother, old Mrs. Velindre 
who in her senile way caricatures the spiritual madness of 
her daughter. There are the four children, each bringing to 
life a capacity for joy which their mother regards zestfully 
as a capacity for pain and a challenge to the sinister arts 
of discipline. ‘‘ At his first communion, when the Rector 
had read the plaintive ‘In the same night that He was 
betrayed . .. .’ Jasper had sobbed, and Mrs. Velindre, 
who was there in an armour of solemnity that frightened 
him, had eyed him suspiciously, thinking that he had a 
secret sin.” There is Catherine Velindre, their cousin, 
who moves among them, malevolent and desired, an epitome 
of the cruelty of sensuality that matches the cruelty of 
Puritanism. There is Michael, the lover who comes to the 
only one of the young people who is sufficiently separate 
from the tyranny that oppresses them to be redeemed from 
it immediately. The book is really deformed by its deter- 
mination to be symbolical. At the end, when Mrs. Darke 
stands out in the churchyard watching her house burning, 
and weeping at the loss of its rooms, so greatly sanctified 
for her by the thought of the many miseries she had in- 
flicted in them, while old Mrs. Velindre dies at her feet, 
one feels that this is the breaking point of beauty. This 
has become absurd, as a mist thickened into a fog is no 
longer romantic. There is a scene in Rosmersholm where 
the housekeeper begins telling Rebecca about the peculiar 
character of the house. It is nearly always raining; the 
children never laugh; the grown-ups never smile ; hasn't 
Rebecca noticed that Mr. Rosmer never smiles? One feels 
that this is the critical moment, when the author must 
choose between the tragic and the lugubrious. Either 
Rebecca must answer “Garn!” or the play will go to 
pieces. Rebecca actually keeps her Scandinavian manners, 
and is sympathetic, and the play does go to pieces. Some- 
thing of the same sort has happened to T'he House in Dormer 
Forest. But in spite of this the bock has a beautiful 
quality, though it is not the most beautiful quality possible 
from Mrs. Webb. Though the action is unreal the char- 
acters are not. One feels they are behaving with this 
artificiality because of some prodigious and mystical 
occasion. It is as if they had been summoned before some 
winged spiritual judge to enact a masque that should reveal 
in each what Saint Teresa calls the essential of the soul. 
It is, though not so good as Mrs. Webb’s other books, very 
much better than nearly everybody else’s. 

Miss W. Bryher’s Development is an awful fulfilment of 
Miss Rose Macaulay’s prophecy in Potterism, that presently 
young women will start writing stories about their childhood 
and youth that would be as meticulous and boring as the 
Sherborne and Oxford type of novel that has been so pro- 
fligately produced by nearly all literate young men. In 
point of fact, youth is for most of us the period when we are 
physically at our best and mentally and spiritually at our 
worst, and it will be a bad look-out for Miss Bryher if this 
does not prove true of her also. She has all that solemn 
reverence for her own sensory impressions which is character- 
istic of Miss Dorothy Richardson, and the added disqualifi- 
cation of having an extreme haughtiness which prevents her 
from receiving any impressions of anything of less poetical 
prestige than sunsets or the rocks of Knossos. Considering 
she has an ambition to become a writer it is unfortunate 
that she shows no signs of ever having been interested in 
any human being since her birth. She talks of her reading 
of great authors as if it were a kindly patronage of print. 
She complains that Stendhal has no sense of beauty, which 
is about as witty as drinking white wine and complaining 
that it has not got a good figure, and when she alleges 
that her heroine was “‘ quick to detect the essential falseness 
of Malory,” the exasperated reader can only exclaim, ‘‘ The 
deuce she did.”” One wishes, if she is going to write many 
more books on the spiritual influences which have made 
her what she is, that she would learn to spell their names 
correctly. If Miss Bryher is mature this book is the first 
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menace of a cerebral activity as persistent and far more pre- 
tentious than that of Miss Dorothy Richardson. If she is 
immature this is perhaps the promise of an enthusiastic 
brain which may concern itself profitably with the art of 
letters, though more probably through the medium of 
translation than creatively ; but of the present volume there 
is nothing to be said except my Uncle Toby’s immortal 
criticism of a similar precocious masterpiece. 
Resecca WEST. 


SINN FEIN 


The Evolution of Sinn Fein. By Ropert Mitcue.. Henry. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 


To all serious students of the most urgent problem which 
confronts British statesmanship, this monograph of Professor 
Henry’s may be recommended as an invaluable guide 
through the labyrinth of Irish politics during the past 
half-century into the clearer, if unaccustomed, atmosphere 
of the Sinn Fein Ireland of to-day. Professor Henry is 
a Belfast Sinn Feiner—not such an oddity now as such a 
person was even a couple of years ago—and it may be that 
he owes something to his Northern environment. Certain 
it is that this book, written though it be from a definite 
political standpoint, is distinguished by a dispassionate 
detachment, a keen critical faculty, not too common among 
the controversialists of Sinn Fein. Nobody but an “ad- 
vanced’ Nationalist could have written this book; but 
only a man of trained analytical mind and a sensitive 
historical conscience could have produced the patient and 
exhaustive inquiry into origins which gives it its essential 
value. 

At the very outset Professor Henry provides the indis- 
pensable clue through the labyrinth and incidentally the 
answer to the charge of fickleness and inconstancy which 
is frequently levelled against the Irish people. He does it 
in a sentence: “ The Irish Nation cannot be said to have 
at any period abandoned its claim to independence.” There 
was no question of the meaning of this claim from the 
Conquest to the fall of Limerick. Later, and especially 
since the Union, it tended to be overlaid, but once at least 
in every generation it was re asserted in its uncompromising 
completeness. ‘‘ The historic claim to complete indepen- 
dence has on many occasions been modified in theory or 
abated in practice by the National leaders, but a survey 
of the history of Ireland since the Union shows that, with 
whatever apparent abatements or disguises the claim may 
have been pressed, there has always been deep down the 
feeling that behind the Union lay the Conquest, the hope 
that to repeal the one meant a step upon the road to annul 
the other.” 

Sinn Fein itself—defined by Professor Henry as “an 
expression in political theory and action of the claim of 
Ireland to be a nation, with all the practical consequences 
which such a claim involves ’—is as a coherent political 
movement barely fifteen years old and as a popular move- 
ment only some four years old. But, as he observes, nearly 
every point in its programme had been at least suggested in 
advance by some previous Irish Nationalist thinker. Mr. 
Arthur Griffith, its leading theorist and the present Acting 
President of the Irish Republic, is commonly accounted 
the “father” of Sinn Fein. The close student of Irish 
political history, however, is interested to note that Professor 
Henry does justice to the better claim of Thomas Davis to 
its authentic parentage. The famous “ Hungarian Policy ” 
was a policy that had been advocated, and to a certain 
extent practised, in Ireland long before the Hungarian 
deputies adopted it, and longer still before Mr. Griffith 
popularised it in his book, The Resurrection of Hungary, 
reprinted from a series of articles in the United Irishman. 
It first figured in a report on the rival merits of the policies 

of parliamentarianism and abstention, and in favour of the 
latter, signed on behalf of the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Repeal Association by Thomas Davis, and the credit 
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of the policy should properly be claimed for the Irishman 
Davis instead of for the Hungarian Déak. The title of the 
United Irishman, which Mr. Griffith in 1899 chose for his 
paper, afterwards Sinn Fein, again, reveals another origin, 
for this was the name of John Mitchel’s paper. And in it, 
before what Mr. Robert Lynd has called “ the swift, tiny, 
and impossible appeal to the sword” of °48, John Mitchel 
had written that a plan for the repeal of the Union 

must develop not one sole plan followed out to the end, but three or 

four of the possible and probable series of events which may evidently 

lead to the result. It must show (for one way) how a parliamentary 
campaign, conducted honestly and boldly, might bring the state of 
public business in Parliament to such a position that repeal would 
be the only solution; for another way, how systematic passive 

opposition to, and contempt of, law might be carried out through a 

thousand details, so as to virtually supersede English dominion 

here and to make the mere repealing statute an immaterial formality 

(this, I may observe, is my way); and for a third way how, in the 

event of a European war, a strong national party in Ireland could 

grasp the occasion to do the work instantly. 
In this one passage, Professor Henry comments, Mitchel 
“sketched successively the Parnell policy, the Sinn Fein 
policy, and the policy of the Easter Rising.” 

The study of these more remote origins is essentially 
more important than the record of the recent and super- 
ficially amazing development of Sinn Fein, for it makes that 
development not at all amazing but inevitable. Sinn Fein 
consistently offered a via media between the traditional 
parliamentarianism and the physical force policy. It 
offered it for years to an indifferent country. The flicker 
of interest which followed the definite inauguration of the 
movement at the end of 1905 declined, and from 1910 to 
1913 the movement was practically moribund. One has 
not the space, even if the events were not within too recent 
recollection, to follow in detail Professor Henry’s analysis 
of the various influences during the succeeding years which 
combined to raise it from its nadir to its zenith. The 
arming of Ulster, the rise of the Irish Volunteers, the coming 
of the war, the cynical flouting and mocking of Ireland's 
hopes continued through the Convention and culminating 
in her attempted conscription—these with the collateral 
influence of factors such as the Gaelic League and organised 
Labour the author marshals logically and in due proportion. 
But Sinn Fein’s final leap from obscurity to popularity 
can be summed up very compactly. Its coming into its 
own was, as it were, accidental. Sinn Fein did not make the 
1916 rising, but the rising made Sinn Fein. On the one 
side, the utterand undeniable collapse of parliamentarianism ; 
on the other, the demonstration of the futility of physical 
force—between these, to a people exasperated, leaderless, 
seeking a rallying point, Sinn Fein with its via media made 
an irresistible appeal. It is of much greater moment that 
to-day, when Sinn Fein is judged by the Irish people less 
by the purity and plausibility of its principles than by the 
quality of its performances, the appeal holds, is maintained, 
is confirmed. 

Professor Henry is content with exposition; he abjures 
prophecy. He leaves his readers face to face with this new 
force in Ireland, secure, confident, challenging. But any 
intellectually honest reader of this book may draw two 
morals for himself. One is that those English politicians 
who look to se Sinn Fein fall as swiftly as it climbed build 
their hopes on sand. The ofher is that never again will 
Irish Nationalist leaders sit on England’s back stairs at the 
risk of finding themselves kicked down again. Sinn Fein 
stands for Ireland, and any treaty of peace between England 
and Ireland must—however unfashionable Wilsonism may 
have become—be an open covenant. 


GORKY ON TOLSTOI 
Reminiscences of Leo Nicolayevitch Tolstoi. By Maxim 
Gorxy. Hogarth Press, Richmond. 5s. net. 
Sometimes by accident an untouched amateur photograph 
of a great personage will drop out of an album or of an old 
drawer, and instantly the etchings, the engravings, the 
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portraits by Watts and Millais seem insipid and lifeless. 
Such is the effect of Gorky’s Notes upon Tolstoi. However 
we had come by our portrait of him it now appears con- 
ventionalised and dead. And since Gorky is not a photo- 
grapher but a writer of great penetration and ‘sincerity 
this untouched picture is not of the body but of the mind, 
and makes us wish to go straight to the Kreutzer Sonata 
or War and Peace to see whether even our conception of 
Tolstoi’s books has not been changed by the ‘light shed 
upon him, 

Our imaginary snapshot often gives us a shock at first, 
because the little figure is so unmistakably like that of 
other men. It appears that his legs were short, or that he 
showed a curious lack of taste in his neck-ties, or that the 
hands clutching the stick were thick and clumsy. So 
Gorky shocks us at first by showing us that Tolstoi was 
not different from other men in being sometimes conceited, 
intolerant, insincere, and in allowing his private fortunes 
to make him vindictive in his judgments. 

I always disliked what he said about women—it was unspeakably 
“* vulgar,” and there was in his words something artificial, insincere, 
and at the same time very personal. It seemed as if he had once 
been hurt and could neither forget nor forgive. 

Beyond everything else Gorky conveys a sense of Tolstoi’s 
power. He brings us so much nearer to him than before 
that we feel his force as if it were uncovered. And there is 
something frightening in contact with such a power when 
it is malevolent. 

In Leo Nicolayevitch there is much which at times roused in me 
a feeling very like hatred, and this hatred fell upon my soul with 
crushing weight. His disproportionately overgrown individuality 
is a monstrous phenomenon, almost ugly, and there is in him, 
something of Sviatogor, the bogatir, whom the earth can’t hold 
Yes, he is great. 

But his greatness was a greatness of the whole, in which 
his special greatness as a writer appears as an accident of 
no particular importance. Before his eyes, and very close 
to them, he seems always to be holding human life, scru- 
tinising it, trying to penetrate into it, and accidentally 
throwing off profound, coarse, wise sayings, as if they were 
sparks struck out by his mind in collision with some reality 
which existed only for him. 

“Man survives earthquakes, epidemics, the horrors of disease 
and all the agonies of the soul, but for all time his most tormenting 
tragedy has been, is, and will be—the tragedy of the bedroom !” 
Saying this he smiled triumphantly: at times he has the broad, 
calm smile of a man who has overcome something extremely diffi- 
cult or from whom some sharp, long-gnawing pain has lifted sud- 
denly. 

At such times, of course, there was not a pebble on the 
road or a leaf upon a tree, a drunken woman, a hawk, 
or two guardsmen walking down the street, whom he did 
not see once and for all, so that we see them and feel the 
disgust, delight, excitement or whatever it was that the 
sight roused in him. But Gorky also conveys very remark- 
ably the sense of the man who lived apart from his sayings, 
silent, vast and lonely, like someone who has never got 
caught up in the ordinary round of existence, but appears 
to others like a pilgrim “ terribly homeless and alien to all 
men and things,” or like a person “ just arrived from some 
distant country, where people think and feel differently 
and their relations and language are different.” “‘ Though 
he speaks a great deal and as a duty upon certain subjects 
his silence is felt to be still greater. Certain things one 
cannot tell to anyone. Surely he has some thoughts of 
which he is afraid.” In that last sentence we have perhaps 
a clue to very much of Tolstoi. 

But even as we choose this and that sentence to show 
the fascination of Gorky’s book we understand why it is 
that he writes in his preface to it, ‘‘ And I do not finish 
it, for somehow or other that is not possible.” For we 
have scarcely said that Tolstoi was lonely and withdrawn 
when we remember how he charmed a room full of different 
people as if he were “a man orchestra” playing all the 
different instruments of which he was composed by turn, 


together, and classified under 63 heads, no fewer than 3,500 





He seldom talked of literature, and yet we should have to 
add that he spoke of all writers as though they were his 
children, and to say that not only his passionate interest 
in art, but his triumph in his own achievements, sprang 
out now and again like a flame that has found an outlet. 
Then our picture of him, small, shrivelled and grey, wearing 
a peasant’s blouse, must be succeeded by another in which 
he appears like a creature of the purest blood, noble, dig. 
nified, speaking with exquisite point and reserve. 

The life of Tolstoi cannot be finished. But Gorky’s 
picture comes nearer than the others to completeness, 
because he makes no attempt to include everything, to 
explain everything, or to sum up all in one consistent 
whole. Here there is a very bright light, here darkness 
and emptiness. And perhaps this is the way in which 
we see people in reality. 


REALLY SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


Bibliography of Industrial Efficiency and Factory Manage- 
ment. By H. G. T. Cannons. Routledge. 10s. 6d, 
net. 

Organising for Work. By H. L. Gant. Allen and Unwin. 
5s. net. 

Lecture Conference for Works Directors, Managers, Foremen 
and Forewomen, held at Balliol College, Oxford, April 
15-19, 1920. The Homestead, York: F. D. Stuart. 


During the ensuing decade we shall increasingly be 
discussing the function of management and how Democracy 
in industry can be made compatible with efficiency. There 
are some people who cannot use bibliographies, and have 
therefore, though they are usually unaware of it, to depend 
upon others who can. For the latter small class, Mr. 
Cannons, the Borough Librarian of Finsbury, has put 


titles of books and articles on every branch of industrial 
management, including not merely what Mr. Justice 
Brandeis christened ‘ Scientific Management,” but {much 
else, from wages to cost accounting, from “ routing” to 
Works Committees. The concluding “ Authors’ Index” 
indicates how large is now the number of writers on the 
subject. Mr. Cannons’ Bibliography, with its subject index, 
its cross references and its notes as to the contents of many 
of the books, ought to be in every University or Municipal 
Library. 

One of the leading authors catalogued in this Bibliography 
is Mr. H. L. Gant, whose new book, Organising for Work, 
is an interesting introduction to the newest ideas on factory 
administration. “We must purge our economic system,” 
Mr. Gant tells the American employers, “of all autocratic 
practices of whatever kind, and return to the democratic 
principle of rendering service. . . . Unless within a 
short time we can accomplish this result there is apparently 
nothing to prevent our following Europe into the economic 
confusion and welter which seem to threaten the very 
existence of its civilisation.”” To this end Mr. Gant says 
that he, and the other “ Efficiency Engineers ” are working, 
by their method of reducing costs and increasing output. 
What he does not explain is how, under the private owner- 
ship of industry, he can “ dodge the law of rent,” which 
enables great incomes to be obtained irrespective of the 
amount of service rendered. 

The new ideas are represented in this country by the 
very successful conferences of ‘‘ Works Directors, Managers, 
Foremen and Forewomen,” which are arranged by Mr. 
Seebohm Rowntree, in different parts of the country, with- 
out advertisement or publicity. To get together a hundred 
or more of these industrial administrators in all industries 
for the best part of a week’s interchange of thought; t0 
repeat this half-a-dozen times within little more than 4 
year; and to induce them on each occasion to listen to 
lectures by “theorists ” who have never in their lives made 
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any profit, is no small achievement. It is in itself a sign 
of the times. We may yet see management “ profes- 
sionalised.”’ 


DAVID URQUHART 


David Urquhart. By Gerrrupe Rosrnson. Basil Black- 
well, 25s. net. 


The modesty of Miss Robinson’s preface to her life of 
David Urquhart disarms attack, but her book is good 
enough to stand the criticism it nevertheless deserves. It 
has obvious defects. The author occasionally appears, 
most unnecessarily, to be translating from the French, and 
the halo about the head of David Urquhart is rather too like 
an umbrella. Reluctantly, Miss Robinson introduces epi- 
sodes the incongruity of which make one smile, but one is 
warned that this smile should be of the Sunday kind, not 
unsuitable in a church. 

Urquhart went very young to Constantinople, where at the 
age of thirty he became first secretary of the Embassy. There 
his influence threw the ambassador completely into the 
shade. He dominated the Sultan and the Grand Vizier ; 
his policy became the policy of Turkey. He went to 
Circassia, where he was acclaimed as the heaven-sent ruler 
of the country and lived for years in legend as Daoud Bey. 
From Constantinople and dominating Sultan he passed to 
England to subjugate William IV. Had this monarch 
survived as a man of straw, with David Urquhart behind 
him, there is no saying if European history might not have 
been altered, but King William died, and Lord Melbourne 
was swift to point out that an ambassador was an ambassa- 
dor, and a first secretary was first secretary. Lord Melbourne 
was a man of the world; the beautiful simplicity of the 
communal institutions of Turkey meant little to him, and 
moral law even less. So David Urquhart went out into a 
wilderness where there was light and colour and the occa- 
sional oasis—a pope or a sultan, and no population. 

He suddenly stumbled upon his ideal in Asia Minor. He had 
been fighting with the Greeks against the Turks, and later 
found himself in Anatolia with the Turks, who were being 
attacked. On advising a Turk to fire at his enemies, he 
received the answer that to do so would be to commit 
murder, since only a war sanctioned by authority was 
legitimate ; all else was assassination. If arms were used, 
they had to have a blessing upon them. His ideal came 
to him complete: a man had to know, a man had to be 
right ; authority was his god. Place authority sufficiently 
high, and you had not only law, but freedom. No man 
knocks his head against the stars. Neither Urquhart’s 
doctrine nor his gospel was arid, but there was a quality 
lacking in him, as a preacher, that forbade a large following. 
We all know that antiseptics are necessary, but who can 
live in a sterilised house? He was Laurence Oliphant 
without his romance; he preached with the tenacity and 
sincerity of Parnell, but on subjects that were largely irre- 
levant to his contemporaries. He was a true prophet of the 
future. The downfall of Europe has been all but achieved, 
and has resulted from the disease that he diagnosed. He 
spoke, he wrote, he travailed in soul, and in the main he 
was often right. His chief following came from the ranks 
of working men, whose battles he fought; amongst the 
Chartists he made many converts. They continued to fight 
for freedom, but freedom under established authority. 
Amongst the politicians he had fewer followers. There is a 
wonderful account of his interview with Thiers; he dealt 
with this statesman somewhat severely. 


PHILIP MASSINGER 
Philip Massinger. By A. H. CrurcksHanx. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. 15s. net. 


Charles Lamb read the plays of Philip Massinger “ with 
composure and placid delight,” but whenever he came 
across a passage which especially appealed, at once attri- 
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Life of Lord Courtney. 
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The Triumph of Free Trade, and 
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15s. net. 
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buted it to a collaborator, and later critics have as a rule 
confirmed the soundness of Lamb’s judgment. Massinger 
was an accomplished writer, but his work as a whole is 
singularly unexciting, and partly for this reason and partly 
because it has become customary to concentrate all attention 
on the work of Shakespeare, his predecessors and immediate 
contemporaries, most students of our dramatic literature 
have during recent years contented themselves with making 
respectful gestures in his direction and passing by on the 
other side. This neglect has no doubt been increased by 
the fact that, except for the one question of Massinger’s 
share in the plays passing under the name of John Fletcher, 
there is very little meat in him for the research student or 
thesis writer. His texts present few problems for solution ; 
most of his allusions are obvious, and there is not much 
merit to be obtained by explaining them; he has no 
special interest for the philologist, and he was involved, so 
far as we know, in no intricate and disreputable quarrel 
with his fellow dramatists. In short, there is not much 
“* work ” to be done on him. 

Professor Cruickshank’s study is, however, of a different 
class from most of those which have appeared of late on 
the subject of our early dramatists. Its method is more 
appreciative than inquisitorial He does not claim to 
add much that is altogether new to our knowledge of his 
author, but he himself enjoyed reading Massinger when 
first he came across him and, finding that he still does so, 
he wishes to give others a share in his pleasure. His book 
has consequently the advantage of being written out of 
real admiration for its subject, an admiration which has 
not, however, led him to make any unreasonable claims for 
him. - He has given us a careful and well-balanced study 
of Massinger from every point of view, both as regards his 
literary style and dramatic technique and the relationship 
of his works with those of other dramatists of the day. 

Three chief merits Professor Cruickshank finds in Mas- 
singer—his stagecraft, his style, and his metre. As regards 
his stagecraft, the claim is generally admitted, though it is 
the craft of experience and conscientious workmanship 
rather than of inspiration. Of his style, Professor Cruick- 
shank says that “it has the grace and balance which one 
would expect from a well-bred and educated man, owing 
little to ornament or epithets or images .... Seldom 
trivial, it is never prosaic, and yet it is constantly on the 
border-line of prose.” It would be difficult to describe 
Massinger’s style more accurately; but could any description 
more clearly suggest its purely negative character? Mas- 
singer’s style is that of a man whose taste and education 
suffice for the avoidance of evident faults. It is scholarly 
and inoffensive, no more—just such a style as scores of 
writers of to-day could compass with ease, if they thought 
it worth the trouble. At times, indeed it rises to a sober 
kind of eloquence, the kind of eloquence which one meets 
with in prize poems or verses written on public occasions, 
readable, perhaps, but quite uninspired. Professor Cruick- 
shank has printed at length some passages, excellently 
chosen, to show Massinger at his best, and if in reading them 
one feels Lamb’s “composure and placid delight,” that is 
all; there is not a phrase that sticks in the memory. As to 
his metre, Professor Cruickshank says that it is musical 
and melodious, and this is true enough, but the music is 
monotonous, if dignified, and the melody somewhat thin. 
It is very suitable for declamation; indeed, it gives one 
as one reads it a queer feeling as if it were actually being 
declaimed at one by a rather pompous person making at 
correct moments the conventional gestures of the old- 
fashioned actor—a proof perhaps of its suitability for its 
original purpose. 

Taken as a whole, Massinger was a meritorious but rather 
second-rate person. We shall not find in him any trace of 
the tragic intensity of Webster, of the fancy and occasional 
grace of Dekker, of the high seriousness of Chapman or 
of the rough force of Jonson. We cannot even read him 


for the pictures of contemporary life that we find in many 


writers far inferior to these—and of poetry he has not a 
whit. There is much competent rhetoric, but not a single 
real thrill in the whole of his plays. 

In just one point, an important one, Massinger was in 
advance of most, if not all, of the dramatists of his time, 
namely, in constructing a plot. The usual way of drama- 
tising a story was merely to select the most likely scenes and 
incidents from the original and then to link them together, 
with such modifications as seemed necessary, into a play. 
Massinger went to work differently ; he seems first to have 
thoroughly digested his material, taking from it sometimes 
only the central idea or motif, and then to have worked it 
out with a background and incidents of his own devising, 
though generally entirely proper to his theme. The result 
is that his plays proceed with fewer interruptions and 
digressions to their appointed end than do those of almost 
any of his contemporaries. 

Professor Cruickshank’s book will serve as an excellent 
introduction to Massinger, but it is perhaps in its twenty 
appendices that its chief value to scholars will be found. 
Here, among other matters, we have full and careful dis- 
cussions of the authorship of several plays which have 
been ascribed in whole or in part to Massinger; an article 
on the influence of Shakespeare upon him; another on 
some important and interesting corrections in certain 
copies of the early editions of the plays in the possession 
of Mr. Edmund Gosse, which may be in the author’s own 
handwriting, and a bibliography. The last, it may be 
mentioned, omits the full and valuable edition of The 
Duke of Milan, by Professor T. W. Baldwin, which appeared 
towards the end of 1918, perhaps just too late for Professor 
Cruickshank to make use of it. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
The Life of Robert Owen. By Himsetr. With an Introduction by 
' M. Beer. Bell. 2s. 4d. 


Many have read biographies of Robert Owen ; few have read his 
autgbiography. The book, indeed, had been out of print for many 
years, and Messrs. Bell have done a useful service in reprinting it 
from the original “Bohn” edition of 1858. Owen’s account of his 
own life can hardly be said to rank among the great autobiographies, 
but it is, nevertheless, excellent reading, and it will, as Mr. Beer says 
in his Introduction, ‘“* endure as a monument of strength of character, 
of charm of personality, of fine and high-minded resolve in the service 
of humanity.” Our chief regret is that it covers only the earlier 
period of his long life. It was written in 1857, just before his death, 
when Owen was eighty-six, but it stops at the year 1823, and the 
second volume, which he had planned, never appeared. We thus have 
no reference to New Harmony, or his later co-operative adventures, or 
the Equitable Labour Exchanges, or the exciting period in the "Thirties 
when he inspired the Trades Unions with a brief spell of revolu- 
tionary ardour. But the story of New Lanark, of course, is here, 
and the beginnings of the Factory Act movement, together with the 
“ new views ot society,” and his “ atheistical” propaganda. And 
the book is embellished with a thousand and one anecdotes of himself 
and of his contemporaries great and small. 


A Social and Industrial History of England, 1815-1918. By J. F. 
Rees, M.A. Methuen. 5s. 

Mr. Rees in this little book has not added much that is new to the 
work of his predecessors—to Dr. Gilbert Slater’s Making of Modern 
England, for instance. But that, after all, is no fault of his ; anyone 
who sets out to compress into less than 200 pages an objective history 
of the 19th century will find himself bound to follow the well-trodden 
path. The book is a useful introduction to, or summary of, the great 
social and industrial movements since the Napoleonic wars, and it has 
the merit of being carefully and accurately done. We have, indeed, 
only detected one small slip. Mr. Rees says that H. M. Hyndman 
founded the Social Democratic Federation, a strictly Marxist body, 
in 1881. What in fact Mr. Hyndman founded in 1881 was the Demo- 
cratic Federation, which was not a Marxist body, but a mixture of 
Socialists and Radicals. It was not turned into an avowedly Socialist 
organisation until 1884, when it took the name of the Social Demo 
cratic Federation. In his later chapters, Mr. Rees traces very clearly 
the reaction against State Socialism, under the influence of the Syndi- 
calist and Industrial Unionist doctrines, the criticism of Mr. Belloc 
and his friends, and later of the Guild Socialists. He might perhaps 
have stressed a little more the remarkable growth of equalitarian, as 
well as of libertarian, sentiment in the last few years. And he might 
also have referred to the important part played in the revolutionising of 
working-class thought by the growth of adult edycation movements, 
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such as the W. E. A. The concluding section on the developments 
during the war period hardly go deep enough ; a record of external 
changes from 1914 to 1918 is useful, but they and the vast problems 
which confront us to-day require to be made clearer by closer reference 
to the ferment of ideas underlying them. However, the book should 
be of no small value in putting the young student upon inquiring into 
the history of his own times. 


Volpone, or the Fox. By Ben Jonson. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes and Glossary by Joun D. Rea, Ph.D. (Yale Studies in 
English, LIX.) Pp. lii., 254. 10s. 6d. net. 

Since the year 1903 the Yale University Press has in its “ Studies in 
English,” under the direction of Professor Albert S. Cdok, included from 
time to time elaborate editions ofthe playsof Ben Jonson. The present 
play of Volpone is the thirteenth to appear, and leaves only two more 
to complete the series of Jonson’s full-length plays. Though naturally 
the treatment of the separate plays varies somewhat according to the 
editor, all are on the same general lines, and tlie work in all of them 
is of a high standard. Indeed, the only fault that can be found 
with them is that they are a little too elaborate, and hence too 
costly, for many students to whom they would otherwise have been 
most useful. The volume before us is fully up to the standard of the 
series, and is especially noteworthy for the very full and careful treat- 
ment of the sources of the play, in which we are glad to see a recogni- 
tion of that queer mixture of scholarship and blind copying which is 
characteristic of the Elizabethan attitude towards the classics. The 
text, a simple and straighttorward one which presents few difficulties, 
seems to have been treated with great care ; and the notes, though as in 
most volumes of the series somewhat over-elaborated, and including a 
good deal that the reader might well have been left to find for himself in 
the ordinary books of reference, are useful and scholarly. It was, 
however, perhaps hardly necessary to reprint in full so many rather 
trivial observations of earlier commentators. 


THE CITY 


HIS is the slackest time of the year for the stock 
markets, and the political situation does not 
encourage business. As was very definitely 

rophesied here some time ago, the New York exchange 

as not remained at four dollars to the £, and it has broken 
badly this week; the Polish situation does not encourage 
the United States to do much to assist Europe. 


The Empire is still being developed by means of Char- 
tered Companies, and the President’s speech at the seventy- 
fifth half-yearly meeting of the British North Borneo 
(Chartered) Company, which was held in the City a few 
days ago, contains many points of interest. This gentle- 
man, the Rt. Hon. Sir West Ridgeway had only recently 
returned from the Territory governed by the Company. 
He said that a great danger which confronted the country 
when he arrived was the question of food supplies, the 
situation having been aggravated by the failure of the 
Siam rice crop. The Company’s grateful thanks were 
due to the Government of the Straits Settlements whose 
help had averted serious danger. The official report of 
the meeting goes on to say “the Chairman dealt at some 
length with allegations made by the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society, and showed that there 
was absolutely no foundation for the statements which 
had been made.” The President stated that when the 
War broke out the situation was gloomy, for steamship 
communication had hitherto been carried on by German 
vessels and the cessation of this traffic brought grave 
danger of serious scarcity if not starvation. There were 
risings in the interior—‘ probably fermented by German 
intrigue ”—but these were successfully grappled with by 
the Company’s own officers and military police without 
any outside assistance. Although they anticipated a 
fall in revenue, what had happened was that the income 
which, when War broke out, was £234,800, had risen to 
£373,000, and if this happened in the lean years the share- 
holders might be very hopeful as to what will happen in 
the years of plenty which have now begun. 

* * * 


The President stated that prospects generally were most 
encouraging. The hum of progress is to be heard every- 
where; trade is increasing; land has been taken up in 
many directions by natives and others, and new industries 
are contemplated. The prejudice which has operated 
until recently against investing capital in British North 
Borneo is strange, because the soil is peculiarly well adapted 
for rubber, tobacco, etc. 


The City is very conservative—it was a new country and there. 
fore a doubtful country. The bogey of labour troubles was raised 
and the result has shown that there were no grounds for the appre. 
hensions which were then so freely expressed. There has never 
been any difficulty about labour, and I do not anticipate that in 
the future, even when development is greatly extended, that we 
shall have any difficulty in getting the necessary labour from Ching 
and to some extent from Java. 


An important fact mentioned by the President was 
that the President and Managing Director of the American 
General Rubber Company visited North Borneo while 
he was there and were delighted with its possibilities and 
the quality of the rubber that is being produced. They 
are floating a Company to which the Chartered Compan 
has granted a concession of 100,000 acres, and in whieh 
they (the Chartered Company) will be large shareholders, 
The Chartered Company has also established a State Bank, 
while a large company has been formed under the auspices 
of Harrisons and Crosfield, the great produce house, for the 
exploitation of some of the vast timber deposits in the 
country. The Chairman summed up the position of the 
company as follows : 

Altogether, ladies and gentlemen, you have reason to congratulate 
yourselves on the situation. You are making history. You are 
ruling and developing a country the size of Ireland, but unlike 
Ireland it has been redeemed from anarchy and the crime which, 
as that unhappy country and Russia have shown us, is the in- 
evitable consequence of anarchy. You are doing your duty as 
patriots—and yet your patriotism is not costing you money. Could 
a more delightful situation be imagined ? 

As has been well said, property has its duties as well as its privi- 
leges. Therefore, you must not grudge expenditure on the moral 
and physical elevation of the people who have been entrusted by 
Royal Charter to your charge. Better education and medical 
attendance must be provided, and though these wants have been 
by no means neglected, still, as I have said, much remains to be 
done which could not be done during the five years of war, and I 
am sure you will not refuse any reasonable expenditure in these 
directions. 

* * * 

The last country to introduce the postal cheque system, 
whereby any member of the public can have an account 
with the Post Office Bank and draw cheques upon it, is 
Denmark, the system having been started on the 1st January 
of this year. ‘The Danish Postmaster-General in an inter- 
view has stated his delight at the immediate and almost 
startling success of the new departure. It should be under- 
stood that the Post Office cheque system is not merely a 
matter of drawing cheques, but really constitutes a vast 
clearing house system with as many branches throughout 
the country as there are Post Offices, seeing that every 
Post Office is an agency. What is needed in these days 
more than ever is a simple method of settling accounts 
without having to use actual coin, which is always apt to 
take wings when it is carried about. In Denmark an 
account may be opened with 25 kroner—less than thirty 
shillings—against which the depositor receives a book of 
cheques and has at once made the Postmaster-General, 
with his 1,225 branches and his 6,000 employees, his agent 
to collect any money due to him, and to pay his debts, 
against a charge of one tenth pro mille, or one shilling 
per £500, in addition to which the Bank allows interest 
on fortnightly balances at the rate of 1.8 per cent. During 
the first six months of the present year the public availed 
itself of this system to the extent of 627,000 operations 
representing a turnover of 568,370,477 kroner, or well 
over thirty million pounds—not bad for a country with 
a total population of less than three millions. In Denmark, 
the Joint Stock Banks, instead of regarding the State 
system as a competitor, have encouraged it, realising that 
it accustoms small people to the use of Bank accounts, 
while many of their own clients can advantageously use 
the Post Office to collect small amounts and then transfer 
the totals to their private bank account; also it furthers 
payments without the use of cash and reduces very con- 
siderably embezzlements and petty thefts. The United 
Kingdom is, I believe, the only country of importance 
left in Europe which has not introduced this system, and 
Iam hopeful that one of these days, when it is made clear 
to our big Banks that such a system would not damage 
but would ultimately benefit them, they will permit, and 
even instruct, the Government to bring this country into 
line with the rest of Europe in the matter of this great 


public service. 
A. Emm. Davies. 











